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Monomast high visibility upright —a Hyster exclusive . 5 
Move more tonnage per hour with Hyster lift 


trucks with Monotrol control. 
” All driving functions except steering are foot 
mé@netrol for safe, fast handling =  controlled—for smooth, natural coordination 


safe, rapid handling. 


c aly Right foot Monotrol pedal controls power 
® ft ¥ forward-reverse — Hystamatic transmission. Left 
aS it a foot controls brakes and truck inching. Hands 


are free for steering and load control. 


Safest, easiest trucks to drive. Quickest to service 
cheapest to maintain. 


Call your Hyster dealer or write for literature 
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“Agonizing reappraisal” 


The Cuban debacle jolted the U.S.A. and its young 
President into an agonizing reappraisal of “cold-war” 
policy. Hard, unconventional tactics are being sought 
and there is, as one foreign observer put it, “a sudden 
air of militancy in the Washington air.” 

Latin America looms as perhaps the most complex 
problem. Here is the present policy: 


Political tactics: Washington is trying to rally Latin 
American governments to support some kind of quar- 
antine for Castro. Few predict quick success in this 
venture. But it is true that the crisis shocked many 
Latin Americans into more serious concern about 
Castro. Most Latin leaders privately hope he will 
somehow be defeated soon—but few are saying so. 


Economics: Washington will provide more assist- 
ance to Latin America, much more than has already 
been talked about under the Alliance for Progress 
plan for economic-social reform and development. 
But the experts will not put a figure on total invest- 
ment needed until Latin American countries come up 
with solid plans for using the money. (There is a 
feeling in Washington that many Latin American poli- 
ticians want the reforms necessary for growth, and 
will use the promise of U.S. aid to overcome resistance 
at home.) 

Mr. Kennedy, it is worth noting, believes that any 
really hopeful hemisphere “alliance for progress” is 
incompatible with a neutral attitude toward Castro’s 
kind of Communism. 


Cuba left its mark on U.S. businessmen. In a 
survey of opinion here, Business Week found most 
companies planning to go ahead with current Latin 
American projects. But they expect a slowing-down 
in future investment. 

To help attract the U.S. private capital that the 
Alliance will require in addition to public funds, many 
businessmen think Washington should offer broader 
guarantees against expropriation and other risks and, 
at minimum, a continuation of present tax credits for 
foreign earnings. 

The guarantee program may well be broadened— 
even for investment in Latin countries where the U.S. 
has no guarantee treaty. As for taxes... 


Trouble with taxes 


American businessmen are displeased with Ken- 
nedy’s new tax program. Most believe the proposed 
tax credit based on a company’s capital spending is 
a poor substitute for a faster depreciation rate on 
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plant and equipment. To this, the government says 
depreciation reforms may come later. 


No comfort for stockholders: The tax plan calls for 
repeal of dividend tax credits, among other things. 
And there is the provision for much tougher treatment 
of business “entertainment” expenses—restaurateurs 
and purveyors of yachts for corporate use are 
extremely unhappy. 

Heavy opposition is building up against the recom- 
mended tax treatment of income earned abroad by 
American companies. The government would disallow 
deferral of taxes on earnings of subsidiaries in devel- 
oped areas such as Japan, Canada, most of Europe. 
(Deferral will be allowed in underdeveloped coun- 
tries.) Further, the plan could make impossible much 
of the trading-financing-licensing operations now go- 
ing on in “tax-haven” countries. Treasury Secretary 
Dillon last month spoke ominously of the “stampede 
to Switzerland.” Some 200 U.S.-owned firms set up 
there last year. 


What to expect? The domestic tax recommenda- 
tions will probably not pass in the current session of 
Congress. The foreign tax measures will probably not 
pass at all in their present form. But there is little 
doubt that tax-haven operations will be drastically 
modified in the end. (After a recent Dillon speech, one 
top executive was only half joking when he said to 
another: “How would you like to buy a nice little com- 
pany in Switzerland?”) 


The Italian touch 


“We are going to compete with typewriters made 
in Italy,” promises Ugo Galassi, President of the 
U.S.A.’s Underwood Corp. He was talking as a 
proud father of a new line of machines, which reflect 
the marriage of the sickly Underwood two years ago 
to Olivetti of Italy. America’s free-traders are looking 
to Underwood's new Italian management to prove that 
products made in U.S.A. are not “priced out of world 
markets.” 

Only a year or so ago several U.S. typewriter com- 
panies sought a heavy tariff on typewriters claiming 
that “low-wage” foreign competition threatened the 
industry. Galassi’s answer: “Mass production. We 
will make a little on each unit and sell a lot.” 

Underwood is still fighting deficits. But exports 
last year rose sharply and over half of the 1960 
deficit was accounted for by investment in new pro- 
duction equipment. Wall Street bets that Underwood 
will soon be profitable. From a 1959 low of $20 a 
share, the stock passed $60 early in May. 
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The Capital Spending Plans of U.S. Industry 
(thousand million dollars) 


ACTUAL* PLANNED % CHANGE PRELIMINARY PLANS 
1961 


*U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Securities and Exchange Commission 
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A new round of spending 


McGraw-Hill’s 1961 capital 
spending survey is full of good news: 
The figures above show that despite 
the recession, American business 
now plans to spend only 1% less on 
new plant and equipment this year 
than last. What’s so good about 
that? Simply that after a depressed 
rate of spending in first-half 1961, 
business will have to sharply in- 
crease its spending in the second 
half if it is to hit so close to last 
year’s mark. 

This is the strong support in the 
capital goods sector that could turn 
the spring’s budding recovery into a 
full-fledged expansion by autumn. 
And it cannot help but have a buoy- 
ant effect on U.S. imports. 

Further, McGraw-Hill economists 
hint cautiously that the rise could 
develop into a real capital spend- 
ing boom. Certainly the figures 
above should be regarded as a mini- 
mum for 1961. During business up- 
turns, businessmen always tend to 
underestimate their spending plans, 
revising upward as time goes on. 
This has already happened since the 
preliminary 1961 survey last au- 
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tumn. And, the fact that spending 
plans beyond this year are as high as 
they appear to be would suggest that 
1962-64 spending will be higher 
than anticipated, for the McGraw- 
Hill survey includes only projects 
that are already scheduled. 

What do businessmen seek? 

More modernization: Most of the 
money above—70 cents out of each 
dollar, the highest such figure ever 
recorded—will go into moderniza- 
tion, not expansion. 

More machinery: Modernization 
channels funds toward machinery 
rather than plant. In manufacturing 
82 cents of every dollar will be used 
to buy new machines. Last year, it 
was 78 cents. 

More R & D: Industry’s research 
and development spending will 
jump to $10,500-million this year, 
up 7%, and businessmen already 
have plans to push this to $11,700- 
million by 1964. In manufacturing, 
McGraw-Hill’s respondents now 
say that 14% of their 1964 sales 
will be of (1) products not made in 
1960 or (2) products sufficiently 
changed to be considered new. This 


is the highest “new-product percent- 
age” ever recorded. 

More capacity—slowly: Even 
though manufacturers were operat- 
ing at an average 77% of capacity 
at the end of 1960, they plan a slow 
(3% yearly) rise in capacity through 
1964. Why? Because they expect 
sales to increase by an average 20% 
1961-to-1964, and they realize that 
much of what is carried as “excess 
capacity” is obsolescent and will 
never be used. 

Why so much attention to capital 
spending plans in the U.S.A.? Here 
is how Dr. Dexter Keezer, McGraw- 
Hill economics consultant and a 
pioneer in capital-spending studies, 
explains it: 


“Over many years, wartime ex- 
cepted, there has been a remarkably 
close companionship between the 
course of business investment in new 
producing facilities and the general 
course of prosperity, as measured by 
the Gross National Product. But 
there are no reliable analytical means 
for determining the future course of 
such investment. So if you want to 
do the best you can to find out what 
lies ahead, you go to businessmen and 
ask what they plan to do. 

“Of course, what they say and what 
they actually do may not be the same 
thing. In fact, investment plans of 
individual companies, even individual 
industries, are often far wide of what 
their investment turns out to be. But 
when errors in one direction are 
balanced against those in the other, 
the total—as reported to us—has been 
a remarkably good indication of what 
actually will happen. 

“When we started making our 
surveys 14 years ago, not more than 
a handful of companies had any in- 
vestment plans running beyond the 
current year. Now, over 90 of a far 
larger number of companies coop- 
erating in our survey have plans run- 
ning at least three years ahead. This 
in itself has a stabilizing effect. (I 
might venture that the persistence of 
our surveys seeking just such plans 
could probably claim some credit.) 

“Why do American businessmen 
cooperate with us in these strictly- 
confidential studies? They share our 
eagerness to get the guidance the sur- 
veys provide. Also, the survey suggests 
prospective demand for different kinds 
of capital equipment. And _ finally, 
plans for a particular industry provide 
companies with an investment ‘bench- 
mark’ against which they can measure 
their own performance.” 
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Money: a breathing spell 


The veil of secrecy covering the activities of the 
monetary authorities has lifted slightly—revealing an 
informal but at least temporarily effective coopera- 
tion to battle the currency speculator. 

You saw European central bankers agreeing to 
hold each others’ currencies rather than converting, 
thereby mounting a successful emergency operation 
to head off the March run on the pound sterling... . 
the U.S.A. holding Deutschemarks to feed into the 
market in the event of another run on the dollar 

. . the “key-currency” countries working quietly 
together through the International Monetary Fund, 
the Bank for International Settlements in Basel, and 
the new OECD (IM—Feb,p16). 


This may work for the time. The speculators have 
not made a real killing so far. But neither have 
they been finally defeated. And there are those who 
think the present is only a “breathing spell” and 
that these informal defenses would crumble in the 
face of a severe crisis of confidence. Says Prof. 
Robert Triffin, author of the plan for reform of the 
world monetary system (IM—Feb,p15): “We have 
emerged from a dollar crisis. Now we face a sterling 
crisis which may get worse before it gets better.” 

Triffin and other influential experts do not think 
present planning goes far enough. But opposition to 
radical changes is strong, especially among European 
bankers, and the world will probably “make do” with 
ad hoc measures. More formal arrangements may 
come later. 


Waiting for Whitehall 


There was talk of an imminent British bid to join 
the European Common Market as INTERNATIONAL 
MANAGEMENT went to press. But the talk was 
probably ahead of the facts. Even if a new initiative 
comes from Whitehall, there are many hurdles. 

There are influential Britons who think that the 
Six are now coming up against difficult problems, 
that frictions will grow fast. If we sit tight for a 
while, say these Englishmen, we may get a better 
deal. There is something to what they say: The 
Six are badly split on agriculture; all efforts to 
harmonize anti-monopoly policy have broken down 
amid severe quarrelling; German industrialists are 
growing more hostile to the European trade split 
which they think is costing them markets. 

Yet signs are multiplying that London is edging 
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toward accepting the EEC Treaty as a basis for 
negotiation. The question now: Will de Gaulle agree 
to talk about British entry on this on any basis? 

An important aspect of British soulsearching is 
the idea thet a wider European trade group might 
grow into a kind of Atlantic free trade area or cus- 
toms union, linking America with the Six and Seven. 
Apparently President Kennedy encouraged Prime 
Minister Macmillan to think along these lines. 


How good are Soviet tools? 


Very good, according to an exclusive McGraw-Hill 
evaluation of Russion machine tools now operating 
in France. The French find many tools priced 
“ridiculously low” but with performance frequently 
equal to or better than their own products. 

To be sure, the French report that Russian delivery 
dates are erratic, that prices of tools sold outright 
(instead of through a trade agreement package) can 
be very high. But they say the Russians are 
determined to prove they can make fine tools (export 
machines get special care) and undersell the West 
in its own backyard—Europe. Even the most 
reluctant builder with whom McGraw-Hill talked 
admitted that the machine tools are hard to fault. 

One French lathe maker says: “When the Russians 
can no longer absorb the 14,000 lathes coming out 
of the Krasnyy Proletariy factory every year, we'll be 
in for trouble in the export market!” 


Thoughts of the month 


1. Apropos of the United Nation’s budget crisis, 
Prof. Frank Tannenbaum of Columbia University 
suggests that the UN tax every ship sailing from one 
nation to another, every international flight, every 
letter and cable, every passport—in short every as- 
pect of international communications and commerce. 
Once agreed to (ay, there’s the rub!) each nation would 
contribute according to its international activities, and 
UN income would be secure from interference by any 
one state. 


2. Amid the bustle of plans for aiding developing 
lands, Eugene Black, President of the World Bank, 
warns that all efforts will come to naught if the popu- 
lation explosion in poor nations continues at present 
rates. Said Mr. Black: “We are coming to a situation 
in which the optimist will be the man who thinks that 
present living standards can be maintained.” 





Letier from Kuwait 


This modern-day Eldorado is making an unobtrusive, but inevitable, 
break from British suzerainty. Until two months ago, the official 
currency here was the Indian rupee, a holdover from the days when 
any Persian Gulf real estate was valuable only because it lay along 
Britain’s passage to India. 

Besides the new sterling-based dinar, the most important symbol 
of sovereignty is the transfer of the government's investment office 
from London. This means a large part of Kuwait’s state revenue from 
petroleum royalties will no longer be held by the Bank of England 
and limited to investments in the Sterling Area. 


There will undoubtedly be more foreign investment now. It is not 
clear, however, what form these investments will take. Because of 
pressure from nationalist elements, there is likely to be greater par- 
ticipation in Arab affairs. Kuwait recently extended loans to the 
cities of Beirut and Amman, for instance, and Kuwaiti capital will 
go into the “pan-Arab” projects of the Arab League. A tanker com- 
pany has been approved by the League; there are proposals for an 
airline and an Arab Development Fund. 


_ The feeling here is that the rich Kuwaiti sheiks are now looking for 
serious business ventures. It is said the members of the ruling 
family have adequate housing accommodations: palaces in Kuwait, 
summer villas in Lebanon, chalets on Lake Geneva. They apparently 
have had their fill of speculative apartment buildings in Beirut. 
(Some of the newly-rich merchants, who have lagged behind the sheiks, 
will probably uphold Kuwait’s reputation for real-estate speculation.) 


But contrary to his reputation, the Kuwaiti investor is not senti- 
mental or emotional. And as a sign of his maturity, he is looking 
for investment opportunities at home. There has been a rush of 
Kuwaiti corporations, including three banks and an insurance company. 


The biggest local venture is the Kuwait National Petroleum Com- 
pany, capitalized at $20-million. This company is negotiating to 
buy the 200,000-barrel-a-day Ahmadi refinery from its Anglo-Ameri- 
can owners. The government owns 60% of the shares; the remaining 
shares were oversubscribed eight times on the day of issue. 


Kuwaitis are also eager to participate in foreign enterprises. Joint- 
venture contracting companies here are an example. The Japanese- 
owned Arabian Oil Company, which began exporting oil in March, 
recently sold 10% of its shares to local investors. 


Trouble is there are not many opportunities for productive enter- 
pfise in Kuwait. The market is small, and skilled management and 
labor are almost nonexistent. Government offices are heavily staffed 
with outsiders (half of Kuwait’s 250,000 residents are foreigners). But 
the Kuwaitis like to talk about big things. 


They are talking about more insurance and re-insurance com- 
panies. There is interest in tanker fleets, and a cargo airline. Kuwaitis 
say their biggest investments someday will be in petrochemicals—here 
in Kuwait. Skeptics will believe this when they see it. 


Despite the new banks here, and the tremendous reservoir of capital, 
it is unlikely that Kuwait will become a rival of Beirut as an Arab— 
and international—financial center. For one reason, the Kuwaitis 
seem happy to use Lebanon as a base for foreign operations. 


They have invested in several Lebanese banks, the Beirut port com- 
pany, the new television company, the gambling casino, the Saint 
Georges Hotel. Kuwaiti capital is financing Lebanese ventures in 
Africa. The traveling sheiks think of Beirut as a second home. 
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Competition in steel 


Roger M. Blough, Chairman of 
United States Steel Corp., the 
world’s biggest steel producer, says 
his company is expecting “rugged 
competition” for world markets— 
from foreign producers, and from 
products such as aluminum. 

Blough points out that North 
America produced 43% of the 
world’s steel in 1940, but only 28% 
in 1960. Europe’s production in- 
creased from 54-million tons to 120- 
million tons; the Communist bloc 
increased its output from 25-million 
tons to about 95-million tons. 

Corroboration of Blough’s re- 
marks comes from Britain, a tradi- 
tional importer of steel. By next 
year, Britain will have enough steel 
capacity to meet its entire home de- 
mand. By 1965, Britain will have 
an exportable surplus of about 10- 
million tons. With this increase in 
capacity, the industry will be con- 
centrating on increasing its efficiency 
and lowering its price—and tack- 
ling world markets. 

Latest trade figures show that 
metal goods, along with machinery 
and chemicals, paced the recent 
pickup in British exports. The Brit- 
ish are selling more goods to West- 
ern Europe, the Sterling Area, and 
the Communist bloc. 


Business educators 


Brazilian businessmen are being 
forced to fight illiteracy. A decree 
by President Quadros (IM—May, 
p4) activates a constitutional pfovi- 
sion requiring companies with 100 
employees or more to provide free 
primary schools for workers and 
their families. 

Firms that do not want to set up 
schools—either alone or jointly with 
others—can pay the government for 
public schooling, or pay tuition costs 
at private schools. 

If companies cannot prove com- 
pliance by this month, they will be 
barred from bidding on government 
contracts, will get no tax or import 
concessions, and will be ineligible 
for government loans. 
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Bundy can mass-fabricate practically anything 


If you use tubing that requires fabricating— time with tubing design problems. Next time 
anything from simple bends to special forming you need tubing or tubing parts, cable 
and machining—it will pay you to talk to BUNDYTUBE or write: Bundy Tubing Com- 
Bundy. Precision-formed parts are a Bundy pany, Detroit 14, Michigan, U.S.A. 
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BUNDY. TUBING COMPANY 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF REFRIGERATION TUBING 


Affiliated plants: Australia: Bundy Tubing Company (Australia) Pty. itd., G.P.O. Box 1420-H, Adelaide « Brazit Bundy Tubing S. A. industria e Comercio, Caixa Postal 719, SGo Poul 
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MUELLER BRASS CO. 


one dependable source for quality 
products for air conditioning, 
refrigeration, plumbing and heating 


refrigeration and 
air conditioning 
products 


The Mueller Brass Co. offers 
high quality components for 
virtually every refrigeration 

- ‘ and air conditioning need, 
— ; including: Drymaster Filter- 
= Driers, Linemaster Dia- 
phragm Valves, Globemaster 
Packed Valves, Solder-Type 
or Flare Fittings, Vuemaster 
Liquid-Moisture’ indicators, 
and Streamline bright, clean 
Dehydrated Tubing... also 
precision Return Bends as 
well as Heat Exchangers, 
Manifolds and Service 
Accessories. 


~~ DEAR S 


Sul! aan 


plumbing and heating products 


Streamline copper tube, solder-type fittings, valves 
and accessories are the industry’s highest quality 
products In design, material and workmanship. 


he GENERAL INFORMATION 
MUELLER BRASS CO. For euger and paper mille, breweries, 
distillers and other industrial appli- 


Port Huron 43 Michigan u.s A. cations, Mueller Brass Co. copper 
’ , . 


tubing is supplied to customer's 
Cable address: Streamline specfications. Mixed groups of items 
can be packed for delivery to different 
job sites for anycustomer, eliminating 
rehandling costs. 
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@ EDITORS’ PAGE 





Private business is under attack in many nations. In 
some—the U.S.A. provides a timely example—business- 
men are in the midst of a searching self-examination 
of ethical principles. At a time of year when young 
men of many nations are setting out on business careers, 
“Letter to a Young Businessman”, written by Clarence 
B. Randall, a distinguished elder statesman of American 
industry, seems appropriate. Here is an excerpt from 


Mr. Randall's Letter.* 


I’ I were permitted only one bit of counsel as you enter the busi- 
ness community, I would say just this: 


Take this step with a high sense of mission. The challenge is 
very great indeed. 


The world is in crisis. More especially, the system of free enter- 
prise upon which the economic welfare of the United States de- 
pends is in crisis. The uncommitted nations, whose vast popula- 
tions may one day hold the power to alter our destiny, are 
presently trying to decide whether the Russians are right, or 
whether we are. Our whole way of life is at stake. And this is a 
fight which cannot be won unless each man does his part. Here- 
after, no business decision may be taken to serve self-interest 
alone. It must first be examined to determine whether it will serve 
the national interest. Every Russian is compelled to accept that 
principle, and we should do so of our own free will. 


In fact, the voluntary assumption of obligations for the com- 
mon good is the basis upon which our form of social organization 
rests. We speak of America as the land of individual opportun- 
ity. So it is, but it is also the land of individual responsibility. 
Each one of us must measure up all of the time or the whole 
plan fails. 


Apply this concept, for example, to the question of incentives. 
We of the free enterprise faith believe that when a man puts 
forth an effort in the production of goods and services through 
which the whole of our society benefits, he should be compensated 
pro rata. The more he achieves, the more he should be paid. But 
when self-discipline fails, when incentive degenerates into avarice 
so that an individual presses the power which he possesses to 
the point where others are injured, then our whole social fabric 
is weakened. When enough selfish people do that, society is in- 
variably compelled to move in by law to prevent the abuse, and 
we have taken another step toward authoritarianism. 


I hope that you will be successful in the worldly sense and 
make some money. It is right and proper that you should, for the 
profit motive in business is honorable and essential. But never 
let money dominate your life. In that direction lies nothing but 
frustration and unhappiness. The end objective of free enter- 
prise in a democracy is not the production of goods and services 
as such. It is to make it possible for more people to enter richly 
into those satisfactions of life which they themselves have chosen 
as worthy goals. 

Above all, be articulate. The business story has not been well 
told in the past. Work out your own credo as you go along, and 
tell it to all who will listen. You are off on a great adventure, 
where new ideas will be as important as new products, and you 
must turn in a superior performance in every area of respon- 
sibility. 


My best now, and always! 


*Keprinted with permission of The Editor of THINK. Copy- 
right 1961 by International Business Machines Corp., New York. 
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Ask for the brochure, 
MASTER DESIGN, 


Pub. EL 178B-L304 
from any one of these 
Cutler-Hammer 
representatives: 


AFRICA 


Egypt—Alexandria: 
R. Biagini 


Union of South Africa— 
Johannesburg: 
R. T. Urquhart & Co. (Pty) 
Ltd. 


Northern Rhodesia— 
Kitwe: 
R. T. Urquhart 
(Central Africa) Ltd. 
Box 580 


MIDDLE EAST 


israei — Tel-Aviv: 
Joseph Roszgold & Co. Ltd 


Lebanon— Beirut: 
The United Engineering Co 


Turkey —Istanbu!: 
Suhey! Decan & Company 


FAR EAST 


Ceylon—Colombo: 

The British Electric Co. Ltd 
British Crown Colony— 

Hong Kong: 

Yu Tung Tai Ltd 
Japan—Onhta-Ku, Tokyo: 

Nippon Automatic Control 

Company 


Korea—Seoul!: 
Korea Industrial 
Corporation 
Philippines— Manila: 
W. A. Chittick & Co. inc 
Singapore — 
Mechanical & Combustion 
Engr. Co. 
Taiwan— Taipei: 
Wm. Hunt & Co. (inter-. 
national) inc 


EUROPE 

Austria— Salzburg: 

Austronik G.M.B.H 
Beilgium—Brussels: 

Bureau Technique 

International 

Germany—Munchen: 

Omni Ray GmbH 
italy— Milano: 

Bay &C.S.p.A 
Switzeriand—Zurich: 

Omni Ray Ag 





— 
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Cutler-Hammer controls 
1200 to 1500 FPM annealing 
line at Kaiser Fontana 


System control or a simple pushbutton... 
call in your Cutler-Hammer man early! 


A block-long system of huge an- 


nealing equipment, requiring 8&7 
D.C. and 46 A.C. motors operat- 
ing at varied speeds, is tied to- 
gether by Cutler-Hammer controls 
at the Kaiser Fontana mill. This 
kind of engineering ingenuity is as 
available to you as your Cutler- 
Hammer representative. 

Another example of Cutler- 


Hammer efficiency is the self- 
charging blast furnace at Sociedad 
Mixta Siderurgia Argentina. Out- 
standing installations like this are 
the result of calling in the Cutler- 
Hammer man early in planning. 
For an oiltight pushbutton or a 
complex system, for complete in- 
formation on any control, call your 
Cutler-Hammer representative. 


WHAT'S NEW? ASK... 


CUTLER- HAMMER 


Cutier-Hammer international, 270 N. 12th 


Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisc U.S 


A. Cable Address: Cl 
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New, versatile oiltight pushbutton line re- 
sists Corrosion even in most severe tropical 
environment. One hole or base mounting; 
six bright colors 


= 





Euclid Scrapers... 


most complete line 
of types 
and sizes... 


Six wheel scrapers have struck capacities of 12 and 33 cu. yds. . 
are powered by engines of 170, 184 and 432 h.p. . . . Torqmatic 
Drive or standard gearbox. Scraper bowls are interchangeable with 
bottom-dumps of 13 and 30 cu. yd. struck capacities 


All-wheel drive ‘‘Twin'’ Scrapers have two engines with 280, 296, 563 
or 580 total h.p. and separate Torqmatic Drives for each axle. Struck 
Capacities are 14 and 24 cu. yds. These scrapers self-load and work 
without pusher tractor assistance 


Overhung engine models carry heaped payloads of 9, 17 and 30 cu. yds.... 
engines are 147 to 336 h.p.... Torqmatic Drive or standard gear box depending 
on model. Rear-dump trailers of 12, 22 and 35 ton payload capacities are 
interchangeable with scraper bowls. 


they fit any kind of job! 


From small grading jobs to big yardage projects, 
there is a Euclid scraper of the size and type to meet 
every requirement. In this most complete line of 
modern self-powered scrapers you are assured of 
dependable, high speed earthmoving with minimum 
downtime for servicing and repairs. Fast, easy loading 
and dumping, combined with good traction and 
maneuverability, enable “Eucs’” to get more work 
done faster. 


Rugged construction and years-ahead engineering 
that results from long experience in building special- 
ized earthmoving equipment make Euclid scrapers 
outstanding in productive performance. A world-wide 
dealer organization with factory trained personnel 
provides parts and service facilities to keep ‘‘Eucs”’ 


operating at top efficiency. 


m@y.—GENERAL MOTORS OVERSEAS OPERATIONS « 1775 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y., U. $A 
yy EUCLID (GREAT BRITAIN) LIMITED * Newhouse, Lanarkshire, Scotland oy 


a 
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fast jet cargo 
service to the 
four corners 
of the world 
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It will pay you to utilize Lufthansa’s fast, frequent 
jet flights between Germany and North America, 
Germany and South America, Germany and the 
Near, Middle and Far East. Unexcelled Supercargo 
Service. Expert handling, lowest possible rates. 
For complete information and space reserva- 


tions consult your Cargo Agent or Lufthansa 


LUFTHANSA 


GERMAN AIRLINE S 





Is your competition 





using Clipper Cargo to outsell you 


in your overseas markets ? 


During the last six months, Pan Am’s 
Clipper Cargo business increased 50%. 
Perhaps part of this new business was 
your competition getting to a foreign 
market ahead of you. 

Today, more and more business- 
men are discovering that their prod- 
ucts can be carried more profitably 
by air. For example, this year saw a 
gigantic increase in air cargo ship 
ment of clothing and textiles, cameras 
and optical goods, auto parts, ma- 
chinery and electrical machines and 
chemicals. 

The advantages of Pan Am Clipper 
Cargo are many—whether your ship- 
ment travels in a Pan Am Jet, or is 
bulky and ships by giant DC-7F all- 
cargo Clipper. There are savings for 
you in man-hours, charges, and ex- 


penses all along the line—plus the 


obvious advantage of having your 
goods there defore your competition. 

Have you been keeping up with 
the latest news in air cargo? Do you 
know, forinstance, that Clipper Cargo 
rates are as much as 38% lower than 
a year ago? And new U.S. and Euro- 
pean cities now are served by 
Pan Am’sall-cargo DC-7F’s— Detroit 
and Chicago in the U.S.A.; Ankara, 
Vienna, Brussels, Paris and Rome in 
Europe! It will pay you to find out 
more from Pan Am cargo specialists. 
In many cases, they have even found 
new buyers for products never sent 
overseas before. 

Call your Cargo Agent or your 
nearest Pan American Clipper Cargo 
office for a free-of-charge analysis 
of your marketing and distribution 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


problems. Clipper, Trade-Mart 
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184 Turbocharged Horsepower 

Carry Capacity: 4,760 kg (10,500 Ib) 

6 Bucket Sizes: 1.9 to 4.6 m? (24 to 6 cu yd) 
. Weight (without bucket): 11,875 kg (26,400 Ib) 


A NEW TRACTOR LOADER with 
Greater Power...Greater Capacity 


The introduction by Allis-Chalmers of the new Model 
TL-30D Tractor Loader is news of major significance 
to the heavy material-handling industry. 

Powered by a 184-hp Model 11000 Allis-Chalmers 
turbo-charged diesel engine, and offering a wide selec- 
tion of sturdy buckets with capacities of up to 4.6 
cubic meters (6 cu yd), this powerful unit is capable 
of huge daily production ... with impressive fuel-sav- 
ing economy. 

With its ability to carry 4,760 kg (10,500 lb) of 
material, the TL-30D exceeds the capacity of other 
loaders in its class by as much as 16 percent .. . or 


approximately 760 kg per cycle. 

In addition, the TL-30 incorporates all of the su- 
perior design and operating advantages that have 
made Allis-Chalmers tractor loaders the preferred 
choice of users in all parts of the world .. . single-lever 
shift control, Power-Shift transmission, torque con- 
verter, 4-wheel drive, rear-wheel power steering, Hi- 
Traction differential, high lift, long reach, etc. 

For complete information, consult the Allis- 
Chalmers Construction Machinery Distributor in your 
area, or write us. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS INTERNATIONAL, Department MD661, Milwaukee 1, U.S.A. 


BUILDERS OF MACHINERY SINCE 1847 


ALLIS-¢€ HALMERS SERVING THE WORLD IN MANUFACTURING « ELECTRIC 


POWER « CONSTRUCTION « MINING ¢« AGRICULTURE 


e PUBLIC WORKS « NUCLEAR POWER « BASIC RESEARCH 
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A U.S. Business “Presence” in Africa? 


if the pioneers prosper, a wave 
of U.S. investment in Africa 
may develop. 


SLOWLY, CAUTIOUSLY, a small group 
of American companies is estab- 
lishing a U.S. business “presence” 
in tropical Africa. If the business 
climate allows these pioneers to 
prosper, a real wave of American 
investment may come. 

To be sure, American faces are 
only one facet of the new cosmo- 
politanism that pervades Africa in 
the second year of its “crucial dec- 
ade.”” At the Ambassador Hotel in 
Accra, Ghana, a recent visitor one 
day saw Germans, Britons, Ameri- 
cans, Russians, Japanese, Chinese, 
Israelis — huddled at separate 
tables, intent on new business. 

Businessmen of all nations see in 
Africa a tantalizing combination of 
danger and _ opportunity. They 
cannot fail to note the disorder, the 
backwardness, Communist trouble- 
making, the anti-foreign feeling 
with its implicit threat of restric- 
tion and even expropriation. But 
they also see vast areas, once ex- 
clusively colonial preserves, now 
promising new markets, new 
sources of supply, new profit. 

¢Curious—None view tropical 
Africa with more curiosity than 
the Americans. Businessmen have 
been reading, talking, traveling 
Africa as never before. Now, ac- 
cording to a Special Report in 
McGraw-Hill’s Business Week, 
American companies are beginning 
to “take the African gamble.” 

For the most part, U.S. business 
is “dipping” rather than “plung- 
ing,” with investment in small, 
almost tentative ventures that can 
be expanded as conditions improve 
or written off if they worsen. Even 
the few large projects in tropical 
Africa, such as the aluminum ven- 
tures in Ghana and Guinea, are 
consortium affairs with the risk 
spread among several large part- 


ners, including some Europeans. 

Two voices are encouraging U.S. 
business. One comes from some 
African leaders. “We in Africa 
are doing everything to make 
American businessmen Africa-con- 
scious,” a Nigerian official says. 
“We advertise, we have them visit 
us, we visit them—and we whet 
their appetites with handsome 
financial inducements.” 

The other voice is the U.S. 
government. Washington believes 
private investment as well as public 
loans are needed to promote growth 
and reinforce African economies 
against Communist inroads. 

¢ Pioneers—W hat will shape the 
future role of U.S. business in 
Africa is the fortunes of companies 
that have already chosen to pioneer 
there. 

They represent a wide range of 
enterprise. Yet the commitment is 
a small one. In the entire area 
south of the Sahara and north of 
South Africa, U.S. direct invest- 
ment is carried on the books at less 
than $250-million (compare that 
with more than $9,000-million in 
Latin America). 

A corporal’s guard of companies 
have been active in Africa for 
years—Firestone Tire & Rubber 
with its plantations, Republic Steel 
with its iron, in Liberia; American 
Metal Climax with its copper in- 
terest in Northern Rhodesia. You 
find Singer sewing machines, Ar- 
row shirts, Pepsi-Cola, Nicholson 
files (page 18) in the bush; Ameri- 
can petroleum marketers have been 
on the scene for some time. 

*No “Boom”—These concerns 
have no illusions. They realize that 
tropical Africa is not rich: Though 
natural resources have much poten- 
tial, they are quite undeveloped. 
Poverty is everywhere; the annual 





A “businessman's Baedeker” on Africa 
follows on pages 16-17. Above article 
continues on page 18, 
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Businessmen 
are saying.... 


“Once you investigate 

Africa, you can’t get it 

out of your mind. You re- 

member the risks—but you 

can’t forget the potential.” 
(Financial executive) 


u“ 


.. we'll have a good 
cheap source of aluminum 
in Ghana. By that time 
we expect demand to be 
high—especially in 
Europe.” 

(Aluminum producer) 


“You can’t ignore 170- 
million mouths. With our 
product you can reach right 
into the bush. We’re not 
selling electronic 
computers... .” 
(Sott-drink maker) 


“The African economies 
are quickening their tran- 
sition from production for 
subsistence to production 
for exchange. That 
means business for us. 
Another thing—foreign 
companies will continue to 
come into Africa. We'll 
be here to meet them.” 
(Banker) 


“There are 40-million 
people in Nigeria and 
many are sick. We've been 
selling about $800,000 
worth of pharmaceuticals 
a year. Now we have our 
first plant . . . we'll 
make money on it.” 

(Drug firm) 








A Businessman’s Glance at Africa — Varied 


Country 
and Capital 


Pop. in 
Millions 


BRITISH AND FORMERLY BRITISH 


NIGERIA 
(Lagos) 


38 


GHANA 
(Accra) 


Chief 
Resources 


Cocoa, palm 
kernels and palm 
oil, peanuts, tin, 
oil, iron, coal 


Cocoa, bauxite, 
diamonds, gold 
wood, manganese 


Political 
Status 


Business 
Language 





independent 
(Oct. 1960) 


English 


Currency 








Nigerian pound; 
at par with 
British pound 
($2.80) 





independent 
(March 1957) 


English 


Ghana pound; 
at par with 
British pound 


A favorite for U.S. business despite 
internal rumbles, some hot-eyed no- 
tionalists. Now exporting oil, will 
have refinery. American banks open- 
ing. Manufacturing expanding. 





Wealthy for Africa but socialist out- 
look frightens investors. Hopes 
pinned to Volta River hydro-electric 
and aluminum project, which U.S. 
loans, private capital helping to back. 
May establish free port at Tema. 





FEDERATION OF 8.5 
RHODESIA & 
NYASALAND 


(Salisbury) 


SIERRA LEONE 2.3 


(Freetown) 


KENYA 
(Nairobi) 


TANGANYIKA 9 


(Dar-es-Salaam) 


UGANDA 
(Entebbe) 


GAMBIA 
(Bathurst) 


BRITISH 
CAMEROONS 
(Lagos) 
FORMERLY 


IVORY COAST 
(Abidjan) 


3.1 


GUINEA 
(Conakry) 


SENEGAL 
(Dakar) 


CAMEROUN 
(Yaoundé) 





CENTRAL AFRICAN 1.2 
REPUBLIC 
(Bangui) 
CHAD 
(Fort-Lamy) 


2.6 


FRENCH 


Copper, tobacco, 
zinc, gold, lead, 
cobalt, 

chrome ore, 

coal 


So. Rhodesia— 
self-governing 
colony 

No. Rhodesia & 
Nyasaland— 
protectorates 


English 


Rhodesian 
pound: 

at par 

with British pound 


White-dominated, strained by racial 
crisis. Although dependent largely on 
copper and tobacco, has enough 
manufacturing to make it a leader in 
intra-African trade. Salisbury is mod- 
ern, commercial city. 





Diamonds, iron, 
palm products, 
cocoa 


Coffee, tea, sisal ; 


Diamonds, sisal, 
coffee, hides and 
skins 


Independent 
(April 27, 1961) 


English 





Colony; independ- 
ence promised 
but not 

scheduled 





Brit.-administered 


English 


English 


U.N. trust territory; 


independence 
Dec. 28, 1961 


West African 
Currency Board 
pound; at par 
with British pound 


Hopes to find significant bauxite 
deposits. Has seasonal water short- 
age. 





East African 
Currency Board 
shilling: 20 
shillings = £1 


Scene of Mau-Mav uprisings, there's 
anxiety about what i nce 
and black rule will mean for white 
settlers in the coveted Highlands. 





EACB shilling 


Woefully underdeveloped, has many 
economic problems. In Julius Nyere- 
re, has enlightened African leader- 
ship. A little aid would go a long 
way. Important diamond producer. 





Copper, coffee, 
cotton, tea 


Peanuts, palm 
kernels 


Cocoa, rubber, 
palm kernels 


Brit. protectorate; 
independence 
promised but 
not scheduled 


English 





Brit. colony & 
protectorate 


English 





U.N. trust territory 


English 


EACB shilling 


Internal political troubles may hin- 
der development. Might eventually 
federate with Kenya, Tanganyika. 
Commercial center is Kampala. 





WACB pound 


Smallest of Britain's West African 
territories, probably unable to go it 
alone if given independence; could 
merge with Senegal. 





WACB pound 


In recent elections, Northern Region 
voted to join Nigeria and Southern 
Region to join Cameroun Republic. 





Coffee, cocoa, 
bananas, wood 


Independent 
(Aug. 1960) 


French 


Franc C.F.A.* 
(246 fr. C.F.A 
=$1 U.S.) 


Wealthiest of old French colonies, 
with experts and imports exceeding 
$100-million annually. Renault build- 
ing car assembly plant. 





Bauxite, coffee, 
diamonds, iron 
ore 


Phosphates, 7 
peanuts 


Independent 
(Oct. 1958) 


French 


Guinea franc 
(at par with 
franc C.F.A.) 


Rich in natural resources, has at- 
tracted Western investment. Current 
orientation toward Moscow makes it 
major risk for investors. 





Independent 
(June, 1960) 


French 


Franc C.F.A 


Dakar is a leading African port, han- 
dling more than 4,000 ships a year 
and serving neighboring nations. Has 
attracted variety of French industry. 
A continental crossroads. 





Cocoa, coffee, 
wood, peanuts 


Independent 
(Jan. 1960) 


Franc C.F.A. 


Extreme leftists active outside gov- 
ernment. Douala, port city, has ex- 
panded harbor facilities. Hydroelec- 
tric potential. 





Coffee, cotton, 


independent 
(Aug. 1960) 
formerly 
Ubangi-Shari 





livestock 


Independent 
(Aug. 1960) 


‘French 


French 


Franc C.F.A. 


Landlocked, very poor in natural re- 
sources; railroad under construction. 





 Prane C.F.A 


“Colonies Francaises d'Afrique 


After independence, farmers slowed 
down. Government counting heavily 
on French aid. 
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esources, Many Markets 


Country 
ond Copital 


Pop. in 
Millions 


| FORMERLY FRENCH 
CONGO 78 


(Brazzaville) 


Chiet 
Resources 


Wood, lead, 
petroleum 


Political 
Status 


Business 
Lonquage 





Independent 
(Aug. 1960) 





DAHOMEY 
(Porto Novo) 


1.8 


Peanuts, palm 
products 


Independent 
(Aug. 1960) 





GABON 
(Libreville) 


Wood, oil, iron, 
manganese, 
uranium 


Independent 
(Aug. 1960) 





MALAGASY 


(Tananarive) 


Cloves, coffee, 
rice, sugar, 
tobacco 


Independent 
(March 1960), 
formerly 


Madagascar 


French 


French 


French 


French 





MALI 
(Bamako) 


MAURITANIA 
(Nouakchott) 





Cotton, gum 
arabic, livestock 


Independent 
(June 1960) 





Iron, ‘copper, fish 


Independent 
(Nov. 1960) 


French 


French - 


Currency 
Franc C.F.A 
Franc C.F.A 
Franc C FLA 


Franc C.F.A 





New deposits of phosphates and 
diamonds have been discovered. 





Mineral resources nil but highest 
population density in West Africa. 
Good education record. Deep water 
port under construction at Cotonou. 





Manganese deposits are significant, 
but forests remain chief source of 
wealth. 





Geographically isolated, island has 
rapidly expanding domestic market 
and relatively advanced agricultural 
economy. 





Franc C.F.A 


Franc C.F.A 


Follows Guinea and Ghana in pro- 
Communist diplomacy. Minor aid 
from West and Israel. 





Population chiefly nomadic Moors. 
Capital still under construction. Vast 
iron d ts hold promise. New 
port facilities planned. 





NIGER 
(Niamey) 


2.5 


Phosphate, 
peanuts, livestock 


Independent 
(Aug. 1960) 


French 





TOGO 
(Lomé) 


1.1 


Cocoa, coffee, 
iron deposits 


Independent 
(April 1960) 


French 


“Franc CFA. 


” Frat ne ' es A 


Uranium discovered. Petroleum ex- 
ploration under way. Landlocked. 
Islam strong. 





Plans first deep-water port. Has at- 
tracted Soviet and Czech interest. 
U.S. plans 1.C.A. mission. May form 
economic union with Dahomey. 





UPPER VOLTA 
(Ovagadougou) 


3.7 


Livestock, wood, 
copper, iron, 
manganese 


Independent 
(Aug. 1960) 


French 


~ Frane C.F.A 


Economic ties with Ivory Coast. Some 
domestic political strains. Very poor. 





BELGIAN AND FORMERLY BELGIAN 


CONGO 
(Leopoldville) 


13 


Copper, industrial 


diamonds, cobalt, 
palm products, tin 
coffee, uranium 


Independent 
(June 1960) 


French 


Congolese 

franc (50 
Congolese francs 
=$1 U.S.) 


Rich potential spoiled by chaos, 
tribal politics, and international fric- 
tion involving East, West, other Afri- 
con states, and the U.N. 





RUANDA-URUNDI 


(Usumbura) 


4.7 


Palm products, tin, 


pyrethrum, coffee 


Belgian- 
administered 


U.N. trust territory 


French 


Congolese 
franc 


Torn by tribal conflict. Africans ac- 
cuse Belgians of setting up another 
Congo. 





PORTUGUESE 


ANGOLA 


4.5 
(Luanda) 


Diamonds, coffee, 


sisal, maize 


Overseas province 


Portuguese Escudo (28.9 


escudos = 
$1 U.S.) 


Racial violence mounting. Portu- 
guese monopolize market. Some U.S. 


capital sought for developing copper 
concessions. 





MOZAMBIQUE 
(Lourenco 
Marques) 


6.2 


Cashew nuts, 
copra, cotton, 
sisal, sugar 


Overseas province 


Portuguese Escudo 





TRADITIONALLY INDEPENDENT 


LIBERIA 


(Monrovia) 


1.3 


Rubber, iron ore 


Independent since 
founding in 1847 


English 


Less racial ferment than Angola but 
strictly a Portuguese preserve. Some 
U.S. oil exploration. 





U.S. dollar 


Has attracted more U.S. investment 
than other countries in tropical Afri- 
ca. Because of close ties with U.S., 
sometimes considered a quasi-colony. 





ETHIOPIA 


21.6 
(Addis Ababa) 


Est. 


OTHER 


SOMALIA 
(Mogadishu) 


1.3 


Coffee, hides and 
skins, oilseeds 


Cotton, livestock, 
hides and skins 


Independent 
since Biblical 
times 


———s >> 


Independent 
(July ’60), incer- 
porates former 
Htalian & British 


Somaliland 





SUDAN 1 
(Khartoum) 
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Cotton, cattle, 
peanuts, gum 
arabic 


English 


English, 
Italian, 
Arabic 





! 

(Jan. 1956), 
formerly 
Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan 


1961 


English, 
Arabic 


Ethiopian 
dollar 
1=$.40 US 
(approx.) 


Somalo 
7.2 somali = 
$1 U.S 


‘Sudanese pound 
= £1.025 UK 


Very backward (99% illiteracy), little 
income, but inching forward under 
Emperor Haile Selassie. U.S. technical 
missions predominate; Soviets active. 





Depends primarily on aid from U.S., 
Italy, and Britain; economy weak 
even by African standards. 





World’s second largest supplier of 
long staple cotton. Prudent financial 
policies. Prospects favorable for eco- 
nomic growth. Past irrigation projects 
successful; needs more. 





per capita income averages under 
$100. There is no “boom” in tropi- 
cal Africa, but bustling building 
in some cities gives travelers that 
impression. 

Despite a population of 170-mil- 
lion, the tropical African market 
is still small for most manufactur- 
ers. No more than 10% of the 
population participates fully in the 
market economy. Only very slowly 
are Africans breaking away from 
subsistence living, finding work 
for wages, moving to cities. 

3usiness’ problem is further con- 
fused by Africans’ borrowing from 
Western systems in bits and pieces. 
You see an African state adopting 
a little socialism in economic areas, 
a little Communism in methods of 
holding power, a little capitalism 
in business methods. 

¢ Disillusion—The touch of capi- 
talism sometimes shows in the way 
Africans seek investment. But re- 
sults so far are disappointing. 

As colonies, most African states 


followed the classic pattern: one- 
crop or one-mineral economies reg- 
ulated by Europeans, and depend- 
ent for trade and capital upon the 
mother country. 

As independent countries, they 
find the pattern has changed little. 
Paris and London are still the big 
buyers and sellers, and the variety 
of imports still is infinitely wider 
than the variety of exports. 

The situation is grim for the 
Africans. Their exports are vul- 
nerable to world price fluctuations 
while their imports, running at 
about $3,000-million yearly for all 
tropical Africa and _ consisting 
largely of manufactured goods, re- 
flect stable—or rising—prices. 

The main hope is foreign aid, 
for diversification. Africa now 
gets about $1,000-million yearly in 
outright assistance and technical 
help from the West (mainly from 
France and Britain)—not enough 
to turn the tide, but far more than 
the Communist bloc is sending. 





the African bush is a market. 

“Sometimes I hire 
the bush myself. 
shows up, with his wives. 
cash, and then he disappears. 


graphic brand. 
are illiterate. 


replacement. 


crosses his fingers. 


'Too dear, dear, dear. ! 
Then we are off. 
to my price. 


make the 


same sort 





Africa: Marketing in the Bush 


Nicholson File Co., a producer of industrial files, has a 
salesman traveling the continent. It take him 14 months 
to cover his territory. His name is George S. George, and 
here is how he describes marketing in the bush: 


"For any corporation whose product helps keep knives sharp, 
But it is hard to reach. 


a pickup truck and drive the crates into 
I wait where the road ends until my customer 
The wives put the crates on their 

heads and disappear into the trees. 


"To sell in the bush, the first thing you need is a good 
Natives are very brand-conscious because they 
You also need quality. 
learned that a good file lasts longer, and that it can save 

a walk of perhaps 24 km. to the nearest storekeeper for a 

It also keeps the Africans up with his neighbors. 


"When I meet with a customer in some village or town, he 


That shows he wants to talk about our 
brand, which is two crossed files. 
of files he wants, and tell him how much they cost. 
I answer: 
We palaver for a long time. Then he agrees 


"Don't think I sell only to Africans in the bush. 
to companies and to storekeepers in the cities. 
of dinner conversation." 


Or the same sort of marketing story. 


The customer always pays 


The Africans have 


I ask him how many boxes 
He says: 
"Too cheap, cheap, cheap.' 


We sell 
But they don't 








As the East-West power struggle 
in Africa heightens, more aid will 
be forthcoming. The U.S.A. is 
stepping up it government assist- 
ance program, and this may well 
encourage more private funds. 

e Rebuilding — While Africa’s 
new states are eager to diversify, 
they do not intend to change their 
trade patterns completely. Former 
British colonies will continue to 
sell mainly in the Commonwealth; 
former French lands _ (except 
Guinea) are holding fast to trade 
ties with Paris and Europe. 

Regional trading blocs are likely 
to emerge. Ghana, Guinea, and 
Mali already have a loose union. 
Others are under study, such as the 
Afro-Malagasy Economic Union of 
12 former French colonies. It is 
important that such cooperation 
develop. An Africa of touchy na- 
tionalistic states, each trying to be 
totally self-sufficient, will lead only 
to a poorer continent—bad for 
Africans, bad for foreign investors. 

eHow to behave—Against the 
the backdrop of change, the foreign 
investor must tread carefully. “Old 
African Hands” are generous in 
giving hints on how to behave: 

Accept African independence 
gracefully, even when Africans 
abuse it. 

Understand African suspicions 
of the West. Africans tend to look 
to Moscow as the white champion 
of  anti-colonialism (dismissing 
Communism’s own history of ex- 
ploitation) and as a model of rapid 
industrialization. 

Africanize, using all available 
African personnel and capital, ac- 
cepting government participation. 

Send the right people. It takes 
a sympathetic man, “with the right 
look in his eyes,” to endure African 
hauteur while living in view of 
African squalor. 

Avoid being conspicuous. An 
old law of the jungle has been re- 
versed: The strong are not neces- 
sarily the best candidates for 
survival. A big company is a 
tempting target. (The existing 
European’ enterprises—the real 
giants—would just as soon see some 
outsiders take over part of their 
monopolies.) 

A British adds: 

give 
done 
Week 


businessman 

“Beware of old-timers who 

advice. I can’t we've 

everything right. (Business 
Apr 15, pp 57-88) 


say 
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HANS C. 


BODEN 


“It is a competition . .. between the very different standards 
of life that exist in the world today.” 


A New Kind of Competition 


AT A TIME when the industrial na- 
tions are busy formulating ever 
bigger and better aid programs for 
the underdeveloped areas, a leader 
of the international business com- 
munity sounds a note of caution: 

“A high level of technology is no 
longer limited to countries with 
high standards of living. As a re- 
sult, businessmen are being forced 
into a period of a new and severest 
kind of competition. It is a com- 
petition, so to speak, between the 
very different standards of life that 
exist in the world today.” 

The warning comes from Dr. 
Hans C. Boden, Chairman of the 
Board of Germany’s big Allgemeine 
Elektricitaets-Gesellschaft (AEG), 
and a leading candidate for the 
presidency of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, meeting in 
Copenhagen late in May. 

¢ Challenge—In an interview in 
his handsome office atop the AEG 
building overlooking the River Main 
in Frankfurt (cover picture), Boden 
selected his words carefully and de- 
livered them in soft, undramatic 
tones. But there could be no mis- 
taking that the 67-year-old German, 
with more than 25 years at the top 
level of international management, 
believed that the “new competition” 
is the most vital problem facing 
businessmen in the coming decade. 

“As long as a country with a high 
standard of living possesses a supe- 
rior technology, it can support 
higher wages and costs without los- 
ing its competitive position. But as 
differences in technological capa- 
bility between high- and low-wage 
areas disappear, the basis for com- 
petition becomes the differences be- 
tween the domestic economies. This 
means, simply, that the fight for 
markets shifts from one of quality 
to one of price.” 


The prospect is chilling to the 
European or North American man- 
ager caught in the relentless wage- 
price spiral. But Boden insists it 
is inevitable. 

¢ Converted — Modern industrial 
technology and equipment can be 
exported with relative ease. “Not 
for the whole field of industry, cer- 
tainly, but in specific fields an un- 
derdeveloped country can be con- 
verted into a developed country with 
remarkable speed today,” Boden 
says. But the living standards—and 
the wage levels—cannot climb at 
anywhere near the same pace. 

Unquestionably, these new indus- 

tries, grafted on to the economies 
of low-wage countries, are prelim- 
inary to rises in living standards. 
sut Boden explains that it can 
require decades before living stand- 
ards match the high level of tech- 
nical competency brought in vir- 
tually overnight. In the interim, 
competition will, in his view, be- 
come “cut-tnroat.” 

“We are embarked on the indus- 
trialization of the entire world,” 
Boden warns. How the business 
community can cope with this revo- 
lution is difficult anc delicate, and 
Boden refuses to offer any easy so- 
lutions. But one thing is clear: 
Businessmen must fully recognize 
the seriousness of the challenge. 

Yet in answer to INTERNATIONAL 
MANAGEMENT’s question as_ to 
whether businessmen understood, 
3oden replied with a flat “No!” 
“They do not pay much attention. 
They simply go ahead in the natural 
attitude of business. And they will 
pass from ordinary competition to 
cut-throat competition. And then 
we will hear them yelling!” 

¢ Qualified—If, as many outsid- 
ers expect, Boden becomes Presi- 
dent of the International Chamber 
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for two years, he will bring wide 
experience to the job. 

Earlier this year, Boden stepped 
up to his present position as Chair- 
man of AEG’s Board of Directors. 
In it, he continues to exercise a 
high degree of management control. 
But he has been freed from day-to- 
day tasks that consumed his time as 
President, a job he held since 1956 
This will permit him to devote the 
bulk of his time to an old love, in- 
ternational affairs. 

This interest dates back to school 
days when he studied economics at 
Oxford. In the more than 25 years 
as an AEG top manager, Boden 
played an important role in develop- 
ing the company’s foreign sales and 
operations. He has been chairman 
of many AEG subsidiaries (such as 
Telefunken, Osram, and Olympia), 
a director of other German con- 
cerns. And Boden has served in the 
German Federation of Industry, as 
a member of the German delegation 
to the Coal & Steel Community, and 
has long been active in the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce. 

e Statesman—His background as 
a “business statesman” has taught 
30oden that the answers are often 
found in compromise. He ap- 
proaches development aid in this 
way. Boden is quick to agree that 
“a rich country has the moral duty 
to aid a poor country. And the 
help cannot consist merely of 
gifts but must involve helping the 
poor country establish industries 
which permit it to help itself.” 

But in Boden’s view there is such 
a thing as going too far too fast, 
and every effort must be made to 
keep the rise of industrialization 
in underdeveloped countries in 
line with the general development 
of these countries and the rise in 
living standards there. @ 
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How U.S. Consumers Compare Products of Four Nations 


Percentage of 537 householders 
reacting favorably to... 


000 U.S. 


Products 


Guaranteed by 
manufacturer? 


74% 


Great variety 
of colors, styles? 62 


Modern 
appearance? 


Good service 
facilities? 


Good value 
for price? 


Easy to maintain? 


Equipped with 


many “extras”? 


Durable, long- 
lasting ? 


Uniform in quality? 


Designed for 
appearance? 

Designed for 
quality? 

Stays long in 
style? 20 


Built of solid 
materials? 29 


.. German 
Products 


..» British 
Products 


.-- Japanese 
Products 


10% 3% 
8 38 


14 


35 


The Impact of Imports 


of U.S. 
some 
foreign suppliers who may be wor- 


A NEW SURVEY 
attitudes offers 


consumer 
comfort to 
ried about an upsurge of “Buy 
American” sentiment. It also offers 
some “how-to-do-it” advice to the 
man who would increase his sales 
in the U.S. market. 

The percentage 
based on a 


figures above, 
survey of 537 house- 
holds, show that the U.S. public 
gives a very high rating to domes- 
tic products on 
notably 


several 
guarantees, styling, 
of maintenance, and “extras” 
as gadgets and controls. 
are not overwhelmingly national- 
some counts, they rate 
foreign products as good as or bet- 
ter than 


counts 

ease 
such 
Yet they 


stic; on 


domestic products. 
The national product images are 
to some extent stereotypes, reflect- 


20 


ing limited consumer 
The Japanese product 
heavily weighted by 
toys, chinaware, etc. 
The was made by the 
Opinion Research Corp. (ORC), 
Princeton, New Jersey, in the in- 
terest of domestic 
clients. To the researchers, the 
findings suggest general themes 
which manufacturers can use to ad- 
vertise and promote their products. 
By emphasizing favorable impres- 
manufacturer 
a position of strength. 
Open Mind out of 10 
of the consumers questioned have 
purchased one imported product 
within the past two years; of these, 
78°) expressed definite satisfaction 


experience: 
image is 
inexpensive 


survey 


corporate 


sions, a leads from 


Seven 


with their purchases. 
About one in five consumers said 
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he was predisposed to buy Ameri- 
can-made products; only one in a 
hundred said he was predisposed 
toward foreign products. Thus, al- 
most three out of four consumers 
indicated they are open-minded 
about whether they buy domestic 
or imported products. The decision 
to buy is made after they 
shopped around. 

This led ORC researchers to a 
significant difference between 
tionalist-minded and open-minded 
consumers. Among the uncom- 
mitted, the main criterion for buy- 
ing is value. These people compare 
products for quality, price, work- 
manship. committed to 
American-made products are much 
less disposed to weigh value. 

In ORC’s cross section of con- 
sumers, there little evidence 
that “snob appeal” is an important 
factor in buying imports. But 
among people high on what ORC 
calls the Initiator Scale—people 
who are judged to be leaders in the 
propagation of ideas—imports 
have a strong appeal because they 
offer “something new.” These 
people are likely to be disenchanted 
with standard, mass-produced U.S. 
products. They are looking for “a 
pleasant change, something out of 
the ordinary.” And ORC 
that the trend 
greater “discretionary 


have 


na- 


3uyers 


was 


believes 
steady toward 
spending” 
expenditures for 
luxuries, etc.) is likely to turn con- 
sumers toward products they con- 
sider new and distinctive. 

«Element of Risk—For the 
marketing man who wants to take 
advantage of this trend, the ORC 
survey turned up some good advice. 
The primary assets of U.S.-made 
products hinge on a strong corpo- 
rate or brand image. Most imported 
products lack this asset. 

The marketing implication is 
this: When he buys an imported 
product, the assumes 
risk—at in his own 
And he may be willing to 
a little more on a domestic 
brand to ensure his peace of mind. 

For most imported products, the 
major appeal still seems to be their 
price advantage (there are obvious 
exceptions, of course). If the 
manufacturer is unknown, the 
reputation of the retailer takes on 
If the retailer 
is trusted, then a cheaper price can 


make the difference. @ 


(nonessential 


consumer 
more least 
mind. 


spend 


greate! 


importance. 
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This is a perfectly workable record control system. 


It works because the right information is in it. cut accounting time in half. It can make one record do the work 
And you can get to it in an instant. of ten. It can make two cabinets do the work of a dozen. It can 
That’s the point: a good records system depends on what you _ tell you what’s happening, what isn’t happening, and when. 
put into it. And how you do it. What does it cost to have a professional records expert pre- 
The kind of box you keep it in doesn’t matter. pare this kind of system for you? 
Remington Rand Kardex® Systems are not just collections of Nothing. It’s part of what we do. 
cabinets. They are individually designed to give you better con- The heart of the Kardex system we create for you would work 
trol of business situations. just as well in a wooden crate as in its own cabinet. 
Here are a few examples of what a good system can do: It can But if you insist, we’ll let you buy the cabinet, too. 
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FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, CONTACT YOUR LOCAL REMINGTON RAND OFFICE OR WRITE TO REMINGTON RAND INTERNATIONAL, DEPT. RSY 600,315 PARK AVE. S¢ 
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Are Trade 





Exhibitions an | 


With the Moscow “show season” in full swing, IM takes 
a backstage look at what foreign exhibitors—and the 
Russians—hope to gain. 


LAST MONTH, 2,000 employees of 
British companies took up posi- 
tions at 620 exhibits in the pavil- 
ions of Moscow’s Sokolniki Park. 
The British Trade Fair (May 19- 
June 4) is the biggest of 30 for- 
eign-sponsored exhibitions to be 
held in the Soviet Union this 
year. The French, 600 companies 
strong, arrive in August for the 
largest French national trade ex- 
hibition ever put on abroad. 

The British and French exhibi- 
tions are commercial affairs: The 
aim is to sell the goods on hand, 
to take orders for more. The cdm- 
panies participating form a “blue- 
ribbon” list of British and French 
industry. 

These shows are the latest sign 
that businessmen in many lands 
are looking to exhibitions as the 
key to sales in the U.S.S.R. 

The parade of trade exhibitions 
started last year. Britain’s Im- 
perial Chemical Industries put on 
its much-publicized plastics show 
(picture, right). There were shows 
of scientific instruments from 
Britain, West Germany, Denmark, 
and the Netherlands; a French 
firm put on a display of calculating 
machines. The Japanese mounted 
their biggest post-war foreign ex- 
hibition, with 340 participants. 

The question arises: Is all this 
effort worthwhile? Is there enough 
Soviet business—now or in the 
future—to justify such heavy in- 
vestment? And why should the 
Soviets allow, much less encourage, 
this huge influx of capitalists from 
the “imperialist camp’? 


1. Russian Interest 


Businessmen headed for Moscow 
should understand the special role 
that exhibitions play in the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet leaders have 
given encouragement to 
commercial fairs; they have culti- 
vated the belief that business is to 
be had (IM—Apr, p4). But their 
interest in trade fairs goes beyond 
the traditional function of bring- 


strong 


ls it worth the effort? 


ing together buyers and sellers. 

The men in the Kremlin have de- 
veloped “exhibitionese” into a con- 
scious instrument of state policy, 
wielded to promote basic national 
objectives. And the Soviet leaders 
make little distinction between 
trade fairs, national exhibitions, 
or international 
their efforts to... 

... Establish business contacts 
with foreign business firms, there- 
by gaining access to outside tech- 
nology and influencing business- 
men at the same time. 

. . » Expose Russia’s own engi- 
neering and designers to foreign 
technology, thereby stimulating 
their own work. 

. . Impress upon the outside 
world that the U.S.S.R. is an indus- 
trial power of the first magnitude. 

. - « Convince the nations of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
that they have much to gain from 
friendship with the Soviet Union. 

Note that the Russians have 
mounted a permanent Exhibition 
of Economic Achievement in Mos- 
cow—71 pavilions crammed with 
everything from children’s toys to 
a full-size diesel locomotive. Dele- 
gations from throughout the Soviet 
Union and from abroad are 
brought to Moscow (all expenses 
paid) for inspections of the latest 
in automated production methods, 
transportation and power. 

While not overly successful as a 
mechanism for technical education, 
the permanent exhibition does help 
to build pride in Soviet achieve- 
ments among the Russian people. 
And undoubtedly it impresses 
foreigners with Soviet progress. 

Note, too, that Russia’s own for- 
eign exhibitions have increased 
from about five in 1950 to over 50 
this year. On the schedule are 
Utrecht, London, Paris, Tokyo, 
New Delhi, Cairo, Damascus, 
Conakry, Rio de Janeiro, Zagreb, 
Salonika, Montreal, Casablanca. 

And underscoring the Soviet’s 
case of “exhibitionism,” plans are 


expositions in 
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“Open Sesame’ to the Soviet Market? 


for a Moscow 


1967. 


already underway 
World’s Fair in 


ll. Trading Prospects 


It is against this background 
that prospects for doing business 
with the Russians must be judged. 
The Soviets’ own shows have pro- 
vided businessmen in the non- 
Communist world with a _ good 
chance to see what the Russians 
have to sell. Yet outsiders 
shown little interest in making 
larger purchases from Russia. 

For this reason, there is a 
natural ceiling on potential trade. 
The Soviets do not like to pay with 
gold any more than necessary. 

Yet even the most skeptical 
veterans of trade with Russia say 
there are opportunities for profit- 
able deals. A number of large con- 
tracts have been signed in the past 
two years for textile, synthetic 
fiber, and plastics-making equip- 
ment. The Russians are buying 
large-diameter pipe from Sweden, 
Italy, and West Germany. They are 
currently negotiating for tanker 
construction and for paper and cel- 
lulose plants. They are known to 
be interested in new plants to pro- 
duce chemical fertilizers and other 
specialties. As for consumer goods, 
there is much talk—but not many 
sales to the U.S.S.R. 

¢Value of Exhibits—To many 
knowledgeable traders, the very 
fact that Russian purchases of out- 
side goods are limited makes ex- 
hibiting attractive. They feel that 
officials in the Soviet Trade Bureaus 
like to trade with substantial com- 
panies with whom they are already 
familiar. Other things being 
equal, Soviet buyers do seem to 
favor past suppliers. 

Thus the established trader may 
be eager to exhibit to protect his 
position. And for the newcomer, 
exhibiting may be the best way to 
get a foot in the door. 

Generally speaking, 
can count on selling the capital 
equipment, instruments and the 
like they send to the Soviet Union. 
The Russians are tough bargainers, 
however, and the proceeds do not 
always cover the cost of shipping 
the goods to Moscow. The exhibit- 


have 


exhibitors 


tor really bets on a larger deal. He 
wins his bet—sometimes. 

One example is Japan’s Shinko 
Pfaudler, which is jointly owned 
by the Kobe Steel Works and the 
U.S.A.’s Pfaudler Permutit, Inc. 
This company sold $1.7-million 
worth of chemical reactors and 
polymerizers as a result of the 
Japanese exhibition last year. On 
the other hand, ICI (already a 
Russian supplier) received no con- 
tracts from its plastics show. 

Even without large direct sales, 
however, many big companies 
think that exhibiting in Russia is 


Pictures atan Exhibition —— 


" 


Publicity shots: Khrushchev at ICI show 


Soviet achievements: advanced technology . . . space feats and propaganda 
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worthwhile. For one reason, it 
puts a firm in contact with factory- 
level technicians and officials, who 
are assumed to have some influence 
on Soviet purchasing decisions. 

Another motive should not be 
overlooked. As one businessman 
who knows Russia told IM: “Many 
of the companies exhibiting in the 
Soviet Union know they do not 
have a chance of getting any real 
business. But they have seen the 
publicity connected with 
hibitions, and they figure it is 
worth the money for the publicity 
in their regular markets.” @ 


the ex- 
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. .. Mikoyan with Mexico’s Lopez Mateos 


_— 


This is where Progress comes from 


This is where progress comes from — progress 
and warmth and light and happiness. 


It starts with a raindrop, a clear mountain spring, 
a tumpige stream Massive man-made bar- 
riers Harnessing the:oppressive weight of impri- 
soned waters to hurl a roaring torrent against the 
flying vanes of a waterwheel in its savage drive to. 
+ While the eternally patient process 
of eyaporati lifts water back into the skies to 
fortre “mor' dfuls of progress the waterwheels, 
qd Beneranprs continue their never- 


Mu of . electric 
NS S, Streets, ‘hos- 


the greatest manufacturer. of electrical equip- 


ment, machinery and appliances in the Orient, 
has what it takes. 


» ~- 
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School children add 
their yen to the na- 


tional savings pool. 


For Japan... 


Thrift Means Capital Investment 


AS THE PICTURE SHOWS, the savings 
habit starts young in Japan. Chil- 
dren’s banks are only part of an 
extensive propaganda campaign car- 
ried on by the Japanese government 
to encourage savings. Yet this cam- 
paign is only a marginal reason for 
the enormity of Japanese personal 
savings, which last year accounted 
for 60% of Japan’s total national 
savings. 

And last year the Japanese put 
more than 37% of their gross na- 
tional product into investment in 
capital expansion (for the U.S.A., 
the figure was only 16%). Japan is 
able to maintain this rate of invest- 
ment only because of the extremely 
high rate of personal savings. Jap- 
anese savings are largely funneled 
back into new plant and equipment, 
rather into consumer goods. 

Furthermore, these “hard” 
ings are put away by people low on 
the social scale. Every month, small 
sums of yen pour into the govern- 
ment’s postal savings system from 
hundreds of thousands of “small 
businessmen :” the owners of noodle 
shops, bicycle repair shops, small 
merchants selling one or two prod- 
ucts, and the tiny kanai kogyo— 
family workshops—that turn out 
components for Japanese manufac- 
turers (IM—Feb). 

e Reasons Why — Consider that 
many of these savers have gone 
through disastrous inflations during 
their lifetime. Why are they now 
willing to put their money away at 
an interest rate of 4% One 
reason is that productive capacity 
is being expanded with only a 
“creeping” inflation—barely over 
3% last year. Wage increases aver- 
aging 4% made up this loss. 


Sav- 


or so? 


But the most important reason is 
probably the robustness of the Jap- 
anese economy. In Japanese terms, 
there is an expanding horizon for 
most artisans and workers. Lalor 
is actually short in some areas: a 
sho-tage brought on by the ineffi- 
cient use of labor, but a shortage 
just the same. Real living standards 
have been rising fast: a rise from 
a low starting point, but a fast rise 
none the less. 

Today, the “good life” is not be- 
yond the expectation of most Jap- 
anese. And no one enjoys “consum- 
ing” more: The Japanese likes to 
drink, see a movie, enjoy a sight- 
seeing trip. 

Eventually, consumer demand in 
Japan may rise to the point where 
the rate of saving will fall, and 
where inflation will become a prob- 
lem. The consumer price index has 
risen sharply over the past year. 
A few weeks ago, Prime Minister 
Ikeda warned that the investment 
boom may be getting out of hand 
(IM—Mar, p3). Yet there is reason 
to believe that U.S.-style “con- 
sumerism” will be slow to sweep 
Japan. 

¢ Tradition—Japanese consump- 
tion is tempered by a kind of asceti- 
cism that runs deep in Japanese 
tradition. 

A television set, 
tatami 


placed in a 
(straw-matted) room that 
might also be used for eating, sleep- 
ing, and even for daytime industrial 
activity, is considered a luxury. 
And just because he has a TV set, 
the Japanese does not feel he neces- 
sarily must have a refrigerator, a 
gas stove, and a heating unit. 

This simplicity can be carried to 
expensive extremes, of course. But 
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compared to Western standards, 
Japanese life is inexpensive when it 
is lived as tradition demands. And 
this philosophy of life is very much 
responsible for the high rate of 
Japanese savings. There are also 
other reasons. 

¢Two-Price System — It is not 
often admitted, but those famous 
Japanese transistor radios sell 
abroad for 20% to 50% cheaper 
than they sell for at home. A shirt 
costing $7.50 in Japan will cost 
only $5.00 in the U.S. Because of 
this two-price 
manufacturers 


system, 

have been accused 
of “dumping” by foreign compet- 
itors. It is more accurate to say, 
however, that Japanese companies 
maintain a high-profit factor at 
home to subsidize their exports. 
Thus the two-price system helps to 
earn foreign exchange, and reduces 
Japanese consumption at home. 

Another reason for the high sav- 
ings rate is a compulsion for pres- 
tige. This prestige factor is behind 
the fierce competition to match in- 
dustrial rivals plant for plant, prod- 
uct for product. And workers are 
as conscious of this competition as 
management. They are pleased to 
see their savings go into capital 
goods; they have even been known 
to forego a wage increase in favor 
of company expansion. 

Old Versus New—Thus credit 
for Japan’s high savings rate prob- 
ably goes to tradition, rather than 
to the government’s excellent propa- 
ganda compaign. The question now 
is whether old traditions can keep 
new patterns of behavior from get- 
ting out of hand. Change sweeps 
the surface of Japan; but tradition 
runs deep. @ 


Japanese 
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Automation Deep in the Heart 


Because of its mechanization policy, “the stars are 


-— ~ e 
— 
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big and bright” at Texas 


TEXAS INSTRUMENTS, INC., one of 
the fastest-growing of the U.S.A.’s 
fabulous young electronics compa- 
nies, has a Manager of Mechaniza- 
tion. Frederick Stote’s title indi- 
cates the importance of automation 
to “T.1.” About 80% of the com- 
Dallas production 
of semiconductor components—from 
the growing of silicon crystals to 
the testing of finished devices—is 
currently mechanized. And this 
calls to mind a favorite Texas song: 
Mechanized like the 
stars at night, are “big and bright, 
deep in the heart of Texas.” 

¢Threat from Japan — The im- 
portance of production efficiency 
was made manifest to the U.S. elec- 
tronics industry in 1959. At that 
time, U.S. makers were selling “en- 
tertainment quality” transistors 
(for consumer radios, etc.) at about 
$1.50 each. Near hysteria broke out 
in some of the industry 
when Japanese transistors came on 
the market at about 50¢ each. Jap- 
anese sales to the U.S.A. jumped 
from 11,000 transistors in 1958 to 
2.5-million in 1959 and 6-million last 
year. 


pany’s (Texas ) 


operations, 


sections 


Texas Instruments was not hurt 
directly by Japanese imports. Less 
than 10% of its total market is in 
the “entertainment” area. The bulk 
of its output goes into military, in- 
dustrial, and durables 
dishwashers ) —all 
that demand high reliability. But 
Japanese competition convinced the 
company that it would have to 
watch its price tags. The company 
today is not undersold by either for- 
eign or domestic competition. 

The company itself is expanding 
abroad. It has a thriving British 
subsidiary, and European produc- 


consumer 


(such as uses 


tion facilities are nearing comple- 
tion at Nice. Close liaison is main- 
tained between Dallas headquarters 
and overseas operations; 
important 


liaison is 


because Texas Instru- 
AUTOMATIC TESTER (12 to 18 
tests) classifies transistors 20 times 
faster than by hand and checks itself. 


Instruments, Inc. 


ments designs and fabricates almost 
all of its own mechanized equip- 
ment. 

eStaff Service — Manager of 
Mechanization Stote is classified as 
a department head, equal in status 
to the semiconductor 
three product managers (for ger- 
manium, silicon, diodes and recti- 
fiers). These four men report to the 
general plant manager. 

There are 600 employees in 
Stote’s service group. Their job is 
to find a way to mechanize a par- 
ticular function or system when 
they receive a request from a prod- 
uct manager. Some of the Mechani- 
zation Department’s achievements 
are shown in the pictures on these 
pages. Transistor assembly has tra- 
ditionally (if such a young industry 
can be so characterized) called for 
a lot of hand operations performed 
under microscopes. Many of these 
operations have been mechanized at 
Texas Instruments. Testing and 
quality control have also been trans- 
formed by Stote’s engineers. 

In 1960, the company spent 
about $8-million mechanizing its 
manufacturing processes. Increased 
product reliability alone would jus- 
tify the money and effort spent on 
automation, in Stote’s opinion. The 
company also counts on mechaniza- 
tion to improve productivity, reduce 
labor and material costs. Mechani- 
zation propects are expected to re- 
cover their costs within a two-year 
“pay-out” period. 

e Projects—When a mechaniza- 
tion problem is presented to Stote, 
he calls in his chief project engi- 
neer, R. E. Trueb. They work out 
a proposal on how to mechanize the 
function, including an artist’s con- 
ception of the equipment needed. 
They also provide a cost estimate. 

“In most cases,” says Trueb, “we 
figure on three months for engi- 
neering and design, another two 
months for equipment fabric 
Why does the company make its 
own equipment? “When you need 
equipment nobody even 


division’s 


ition.’ 


else has 
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of Texas 


thought of,” Stote says, “you can- 
not very well go out and buy it. You 
just have to make it yourself.” 

The problem is to design equip- 
ment that will automatically give 
uniformity of production. In this 
way, Stote says, “you eliminate the 
human factor. This, in turn, im- 
proves product reliability, which is 
the main thing we are after.” 

In the last two years, Texas In- 
struments has improved the com- 
posite reliability rating of some 
800 types of semiconductors from 
one failure every 2,500 operating 
hours to one failure every 25,000. 
3y the end of this year, it hopes to 
achieve a composite failure rate of 
one in 250,000 hours. 

*No Resistance—Texas Instru- 
ments believes it has solved the 
problem of employee resistance to 
automation. Two practices are held 
responsible: 

1. An employee bonus plan. Each 
year, profits over a certain level are 
distributed to employees. Maximum 
bonus is slightly over 14% of an- 
nual earnings; it has averaged 
about 12.5% for the last three 
years. Texas Instruments tries to 
put this point across in its employee 
communications. 

2. Work Simplification. This is a 
program based on a formal] doctrine 
of employee participation (IM 
Dec, 1958); “W-S” programs are 
used by numerous U.S. and foreign 
companies. Texas Instruments has 
put all of its supervisors and work- 
ers through “W-S” training ses- 
sions. Part of the program consists 
of retraining workers for higher 
job classifications. 

One of the tenets of Work Sim- 
plification is that workers are in- 
formed about problems that directly 
concern them. In fact, they actually 
work with the mechanization team 
in setting up new units. The new 
units are under Stote’s command 
until they run smoothly, which us- 
ually takes about two weeks. 

3ecause of Texas Instruments’ 
fast growth, there has been no prob- 
lem in finding jobs for displaced 
workers. The company prides itself 
that no workers have ever been laid 
off. (Factory, April, p70) 
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Oven holding con- 
stant temperature 
assembles and tests 
eight times faster 
than old ovens. 


Ring former, fed 
aluminum wire, op- 
erates eight times as 
fast as operators 
with microscopes. 


Quality control tester 
records transistor-test 
data onto punch 


cards for analysis by 
data processor. 


Parts sorter operates 
100 times faster than 
hand operation, ac- 
curately sorts by elec- 
trical characteristic. 


Welding machine, 
with one operator, 
replaces four girls 
working with micro- 
scopes on assembly. 





ns 


The meaning of quality and ‘experience 


eee n 


Gottlieb Daimler and Karl Benz very soon realised that the potential usefulness of light, reliable engines was not 
restricted to road vehicles. As early as 1886 both these engineers registered their first patents for engine powered 
boats. Today Daimler-Benz build a wide variety of engines for marine applications and for many other power re- 
quirements. Wherever they serve, their robust construction combined with light weight, their low running cost 
and long trouble-free life, enable them to contribute to progress in man’s growing demand for economical power. 


MERCEDES -BEN Z 
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Business Cleans House 


American management is un- 
sure about how to polish a tar- 
nished public image. But it is 
acting with vigor internally. 


AT A RECENT business luncheon, 
Henry Ford II chided his fellow 
executives: “Too fast and too close 
together for comfort, we have had 
a series of falls from grace involv- 
ing some of our oldest and most 
respected business firms.” 

Ford called on management to 
put its house in order, and not to 
“drag out the old ‘bad-apple’ alibi” 
—the idea that there are always 
a few bad ones in every corporation 
barrel. “And it does even less good 
to... blame all our troubles on... 
Washington,” he said. 

These remarks were a refreshing 
change from the defensive, and 
sometimes sanctimonious, reaction 
of some businessmen to the scan- 
dals that Ford referred to. 

¢ Scandals—In February, a Fed- 
eral court convicted 29 electri- 
cal-equipment manufacturers on 
charges of price-fixing (a viola- 
tion of the antitrust law)—and 
seven executives actually went to 
jail for a month. 

Publicity equally damaging to 
business’ reputation attended a 
conflict-of-interest scandal in the 
automobile industry; this involved 
executives who conspired to give 
orders to supplier companies in 
which they had a financial interest. 
There have been other cases, and 
to judge from the rumblings from 
Washington’s law enforcement 
officers, there will be more. 

By pleading guilty or “no de- 
fense” to the price-fixing charges, 
the electrical-goods companies 
avoided a trial by jury—and a pub- 
lic washing of their dirty linen. 
But a Congressional investigation 
of the conspiracy continued the at- 
tack. There is even talk of a fed- 
erally-sponsored code of conduct 
for businessmen. By last month, it 
was apparent that American man- 
agement faced a crisis in ethics. 

Educators were among the first 
to detect the problem. They con- 
sidered the scandals a reflection on 
business education: Some business 
schools have already announced 
their intention to add courses and 


seminars in philosophy and business 
ethics. 

*Behind the Scenes—Though 
unsure about how to polish its 
tarnished public image, manage- 
ment is reacting with vigor behind 
the scenes. The electrical-goods 
companies are setting the pace in 
establishing controls and standards 
to prevent future transgressions. 
And a great many companies not 
involved in the scandals are follow- 
ing suit. 

Business Week reports a 
“marked tightening up” at the 
policy level. One company presi- 
dent rushed off on a 32-city tour to 
lecture executives in the company’s 
outlying outposts. The same com- 
pany added a new antitrust section 
to its legal department. 

Many companies are asking their 
executives to fill out questionnaires 
on outside interests. Policy state- 
ments on executive behavior are 
being hastily issued, or old ones 
dusted off. 

In judging conflicts of interest, 
“rules of thumb” are more common 
than specific prohibitions. A com- 
pany might not object to employees 
buying shares in a supplier com- 
pany that was a big corporation 
with a stock-exchange listing, for 
instance. But the same company 
would forbid equity holdings in a 
small, closely-held supplier com- 
pany. 

Some companies have forbidden 
employees from receiving gifts. 
Most, however, stick to the tradi- 
tional rule that gifts must be 
“highly consumable” goods—goods 
that are manifestly a treat and not 
a trick. 

Not all companies are joining the 
enthusiasm for writing out rules 
for executive behavior. One man 
says he considers management to 
be inefficient if it thinks a code 
necessary. Another said: “Either 
a man has character or he does 
not. A code will neither supply 
character or repair it.” 

¢Controls—Even more than in 
written codes, there is an upsurge 
of interest in management control 
techniques. Spending authority is 
considered a critical area: large 
purchases made without competi- 
tive bids or comparative shopping, 
or large orders placed with higher- 





NORDBAK 


Tough, Resilient, 
Non-Metallic 


Here it is! NORDBAK... the 
manganese backing you pour at 
“room temperature.” You simply 
mix the contents of two cans to- 
gether and pour! 














Field tests and on-the-job experi- 
ence show that NORDBAK really 
works! Because it’s resilient and 
non-shrinking, it provides excellent 
backing. It’s so tough that in a pro- 
longed test the manganese wore 
through in spots, but NORDBAK 
remained uncracked. It’s easily re- 
moved at changeout, too. You can 
store NORDBAK at your operations 
... get a supply to keep on hand, 
ready for the next time you replace 


liners. 
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BOAC makes me feel I’m the only Mrs. Smith 


Like my friends said, they take just as much trouble over the little things as the big ones, Nothing is too 


much trouble. And everyone is so thoughtful and attentive. If you haven’t flown a lot, you’re more 
than ever glad to be treated like a somebody. Which you are, of course. And BOAC never forgets it. 


You’re someone special by B. (): A-( 
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than-low bidders. In many com- 
panies, purchase orders are being 
reviewed by someone not directly 
connected with the transaction. 
Executives directly involved are 
expected to be able to justify their 
buying decisions. 

Managements are looking at 
their organization charts to make 
sure important purchase decisions 
are subjected to some sort of pyra- 
mid of authority. And it is con- 
sidered important to separate buy- 
ing, receiving, and the accounting 
function. 

e Lesson—tThe price-fixing scan- 
dal also has focused attention on 
decentralization. The general prin- 
ciple is not being attacked. But it 
is pointed out that decentralization 
can be carried too far. Take this 
hypothetical but appropriate ex- 
ample: 

One product manager has com- 
plete profit responsibility for small- 
power units, a second has complete 
responsibility for medium-power 
units. Now assume there is severe 
price competition, and a _ small 
profit potential, in the small-power 
field, while opportunities are excel- 
lent in the other field. The man in 
charge of small-power sales would 
be under tremendous pressure to 
prove himself—and would he al- 
ways stop at the legal or ethical 
boundary of business behavior if 
he could make an agreement with a 
competitor subject to the same 
pressures? 

e Alert—Not the least of the re- 
percussions is a questioning of the 
outside director’s role. Henry Ford 
II, himself a director of an electric- 
equipment company (as well as 
being chief executive of the Ford 
Motor Co.), had the following to 
say: 

“Normally, the outside director 
has only a broad picture of the busi- 
ness and cannot be completely fa- 
miliar with the day-to-day opera- 
ting details. But, when serious im- 
proprieties occur, all companies, 
whole industries and individuals, 
whether legally responsible or not, 
suffer the consequences of an in- 
flamed and properly outraged public 
opinion.” 

The recent happenings, Ford 
continued, should “alert outside di- 
rectors to the need to be aware of 
the pertinent codes and policies of 
the companies on whose boards 
they sit.” @ 


Communistand 
Competitive 


... a Yugoslav management 
man makes a place for his elec- 
tric company in world markets. 


A FEW WEEKS AGO, a Yugoslav elec- 
tric products company—Iskra— 
announced that it had joined forces 
with three smaller companies. 
Then it sat down and designed an 
exchange of information agree- 
ment with International Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. in Brussels. And 
next month, the ambitious Iskra 
will bring out a new model motion 
picture projector for the world 
market. It now becomes an indus- 
trial complex with 19 plants, 6500 
workers, and exports to 30 coun- 
tries, for a gross annual income of 
$28-million. 

Iskra—it means “spark” in Serbo- 
Croat—is a good example of Yugo- 
slavia’s drive to make a place for 
itself in the industrial world. Poor, 
agrarian Yugoslavia began build- 
ing industry fifteen year ago—and 
today its industry accounts for 65% 
of the national income. The coun- 
try’s income has been rising by 
15% yearly. And foreign business- 
men are beginning to take notice. 


I. The Man 


A great deal of credit for 
Yugoslavia’s new look goes to men 
like Silvo Hrast, the 40-year-old 
General Director of Iskra. He is 
one of a number of capable dedi- 
cated managers who have developed 
under the nation’s system of 
“modified” Communism. Though 
his is a Communist country Hrast 
insists that the economy is “free’’. 
And so it is, in the sense that each 
enterprise operates without direct 
government control from Belgrade. 
At Iskra, Hrast is very much the 
boss, 

Hrast is also a politician—the 
leading man in the Communist 
Party hierarchy in Slovenia—and 
a tough realist. Yet he is an inter- 
nationally-minded executive who 
can talk business with the capital- 
ists on their own terms. 

Taking charge of a basically 
strong company, Hrast guided 
Iskra through a critical period of 
expansion, diversification and mod- 
ernization. He is a professional 
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NORDBA 


It's Simple, 
Safe and Sure... 


It had to happen...someone was 
bound to find a way to end the 
problems of backing manganese 
crusher parts with molten metal! 


Now...you can do it with 
NORDBAK! 


It’s mixed at “room temperature” 
and poured right from a can into 
the crusher cavities. Gone is the 
need for special melting and pour- 
ing equipment...and gone are the 
hazards of pouring hot metal. 


A trial order will prove, inexpen- 
sively, NORDBAK’s many 
advantages. 
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WILL YOUR 
DIESEL SPECS 


DELIVER A REALLY 


MODERN ENGINE ©@& 


Does it have efficient 
2-cycle design? 


If it doesn’t, it’s not really modern. 
The GM Diesel 2-cycle design elim- 
inates power-robbing separate in- 
take and exhaust strokes—delivers 
fast throttle response, high horse- 
power per pound and cubic inch of 
displacement. The short piston 
stroke and moderate piston speed 
reduces piston wear and the elimi- 
nation of reversal of forces on pis- 
tons minimizes bearing wear. You 
save money through faster work 
cycles, more efficient, economical 
operation! 





S) 


Does it have afavorable 
weight-to-horsepower 
ratio? 


If it doesn’t, you’re paying for 
metal, not power. Modern 2-cycle 
GM Diesels put out greater horse- 
power per cubic inch than com- 
petitive engines — have one of the 
highest horsepower-to-weight ratios 
in the industry. That means you get 
more for your money—more power, 
less weight. You get more com- 
pact units for greater flexibility 
and portability. 


See your nearest GM Diesel Distributor, or write to your 
nearest General Motors Plant, for complete information on 
GM Diesel’s all purpose power line of engines from 20 to 1280 hp 
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Is parts 
interchangeability 
high and service 
readily available? 


If not, you’re paying for it in exces- 
sive inventory costs, greater per- 
sonnel overload, and prolonged 
down-time. GM Diesels have the 
highest parts interchangeability in 
the industry. General Motors 
worldwide facilities assure prompt 
attention to service and parts re- 
quirements. A mechanic who can 
service one GM engine can service 
any other engine of the same series. 
Add it all up: An operation stand- 
ardized on GM Diesels benefits 
from higher parts interchangeabil- 
ity, easier service, faster repairs, 
fewer tools, single source for every- 
thing. That’s real economy! 


GENERAL MOTORS OVERSEAS OPERATIONS 
DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, 1775 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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manager: “I am not an engineer or 
an electronics expert,” Hrast says. 
“T am really most interested in 
finding and developing men who 
can run their own departments, 
whether they are engineers, pro- 
duction men, or salesmen.” 

Hrast is the Communist equiva- 
lent of a company president, Under 
him is a four-man planning board, 
comparable to a management com- 
mittee. Over him is a Workers’ 
Council, one member elected for 
each 100 workers. It has ultimate 
power over the distribution of 
earnings, and the hiring and dis- 
missal of employees (including the 
director): It passes on long-term 
improvements, and oversees man- 
agement in a general way. 

Hrast got his start in manage- 
ment shortly after the war (he 
had been one of Tito’s Partisans). 
He was put in charge of a dis- 
tribution organization that handled 
everything from soap to locomo- 
tives. He was so successful that 
he was appointed technical director 
of the Boris Kidric atomic energy 
institute. After two years there, 
Hrast took charge of a small elec- 
tronics plant, which was absorbed 
by Iskra in 1953. Hrast was soon 
made general director of the entire 
organization. 


ll. The Company 


Shortly before World War II, 
Iskra began operations in what had 
been a German airplane factory. 
At that time it employed only a few 
hundred workers, most of them un- 
trained. By 1947 it was producing 
electric counters and _ induction 
motors. The next year its new 
products included movie projectors, 
electric drills, and dynamos. Then 
came electrical measuring instru- 
ments, ignition coils and switches, 
electric drilling machines, auto 
starters and dynamos, and telephone 
equipment. By 1959, the company 
employed more than 4000 people, 
mostly skilled workers, and had an- 
nual sales of about $13.5-million. 
Today, Iskra produces some 1400 
different items. 

Under Hrast, Iskra has decentral- 
ized. He recently set up a branch 
plant to produce parts for electric 
counters and clocks; another plant 
is planned for the production of 
movie projectors. The three new 
“acquisitions” will operate much 
like independent subsidiaries. With 


added expansion and new equip- 
ment, Hrast hopes to introduce a 
five-day, 40-hour week—with no 
decrease in wages or increase in 
prices. 

Another Hrast objective is coop- 
eration with foreign firms. But he 
feels that licensing agreements are 
“old-fashioned.” Instead, he pre- 
fers “free” agreements involving 
the exchange of equipment, parts, 
and technical information. Here 
is how Hrast describes Iskra’s new 
agreement with International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co.: “Neither 
side is bound to anything. If the 
deal does not prove profitable to 
either side, the agreement means 
nothing and the arrangements are 
dropped.” 

Hrast told IM’s correspondent: 
“We have had a hard time to con- 
vince foreign manufacturers, espe- 
cially you Americans, that this is 
the soundest way of doing business. 
I think we have succeeded.” 

¢ More Exports—One reason for 
foreign businessmen’s interest is 
that Iskra’s products are good 
enough to compete in world 
markets. Its 35-mm movie projec- 
tor, which has the latest gadgets 
for wide-screen films, has been in- 
stalled in a number of Western 
European cinemas. Over 300 of 
these commercial projectors have 
been shipped to Turkey—a lot, con- 
sidering Iskra’s output of 350 units 
a year. Projectors have also been 
sold in Asia, Africa, Latin America. 
Iskya also produced 900 16-mm 
projectors last year. The company 
now has exclusive dealers in 15 
countries, and Hrast hopes to in- 
vade the U.S. market soon. 

*Need for Capital—To carry 
out its expansion and moderniza- 
tion program, Iskra needs capital. 
In Yugoslavia, however, the word 
“profit” is taboo: Only the govern- 
ment or the workers share in the 
fruits of enterprise. Yet Hrast 
is confident he can attract foreign 
investment. 

An outside investor may lend 
money at a fixed rate of interest, 
with the loan guaranteed by the 
Yugoslav government. As a dis- 
guised form of profit participation, 
an option can be added to allow 
the investor to buy Iskra products 
at a favorable price. The investor 
can then make his profit by sell- 
ing the products outside Yugo- 
slavia. @ 





NORDBAK 


It's the modern, 
effective way 
to back manganese 


Non-metallic NORDBAK stream- 
lines crushing operations of every 
kind. It’s as easy to use out in the 
field as it is in the plant. You mix it 
and pour it right on the job...wherever 
your crusher is. No need for special 
melting or pouring equipment. 


NORDBAK fills voids as narrow as 
%" and is only % the weight of other 
backing agents. Conveniently pack- 
aged, NORDBAK is the one modern, 
effective backing agent for man- 
ganese crusher parts! 





Use it in gyratory crushers, cone crush- 
ers, grinding milis and other machinery 
where backing agents are required. 
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Better Tools for the Farmer 


How WELL the world is able to feed itself in years to come may 
depend on how rapidly farms are mechanized. Progress has been 
slow. Ox carts outnumber tractors in many parts of the world, 
and it will be years before the hand scythe steps aside for the 
mechanical harvester. 

But changes are coming. For evidence, you had only to take 
a walk through this year’s International Agricultural Machinery 
Show in Paris. On display was everything from a high-speed bale 
handler to power assists for vehicles and an insecticide-charged 
“back scratcher” for cattle. 

¢ More Power—Awards went to several items designed to in- 
crease the strength of tractors and semi-trailers. France’s Someca 
displayed a 55-hp diesel tractor with an ingenious torque amplifier. 
By partial declutching, the torque input to the gearbox is raised 
50%. 

Two other French companies won awards for systems designed 
to help semi-trailers or farm implements bogged down on soft 
ground. Ets. Francois Biba gives a power assist to a semi-trailer 
by two frictional rollers geared to the tractor and hydraulically 
pressed against the trailer’s wheels. A system designed by Ets. 
Cavel lifts an implement out of similar trouble by a tandem of 
two hydraulic jacks. 

¢ Bale Thrower—A Machine Sélectionée award also went to the 
U.S.A.’s New Holland Machinery Co. for a fast and efficient bale 
thrower. Wide rubber belts driven at speeds of ten meters per 
second pick up bales as they leave the baling channel and flip 
them out about seven meters into a waiting trailer. 

Also honored was a self-propelled cultivator-transplanter of 
Ets. Russolia. The unit employs a complex arrangement of con- 
necting rods and ratchets for an automatic planting cycle of 
garlic, lettuce, and similar seedlings. 








New mortar: Stronger walls, built 
faster and cheaper than before, are 
promised by a new mortar called 
Threadline, made from organic and 
inorganic binders. Raybestos-Man- 
hattan, Inc., of Bridgeport, Conn., 
U.S.A., says the mortar will bond 
all common kinds of masonry, if 
the units are preground for proper 
surface alignment and angularity 
to accommodate the narrow joints 
(finished joints are 1.5 mm or 
less). The 30% over-all cost sav- 
ings claimed for the mortar come 
entirely from reduced labor costs, 
as material costs increase slightly. 
(Engineering News-Record) 


Colored coatings for zinc: News 
of colored coatings for zinc, simi- 
lar to those produced on aluminum 
by anodizing, comes from Germany 
and North America. Schering AG 
of Berlin has a process that can be 
applied to galvanized coatings on 
any base metal, as well as to zinc 
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parts. After galvanizing, the metal 
is dipped first into a chemical bath, 
then into one containing organic 
pigments of the desired color. Fin- 
ally it is coated with clear varnish. 
The North American project, car- 
ried out by a U.S. firm in Canada, 
is aimed at developing conversion 
coatings which do not need varnish 
protection. 


Paint dissipates rust: Paints that 
can be applied as base coats di- 
rectly on steel, even when the metal 
is dirty and rusty, are claimed by 
the National Research Develop- 
ment Corp. of Britain. The paints 
take advantage of the rust: A metal 
powder in the paint converts the 
rust to magnetite and, in effect, 
swallows it up. 


Beryllium can be ductile: Re- 
searchers at the Franklin Institute 
Labs. of Philadelphia have found 
that beryllium is not inherently 


brittle, but impurities remaining 
in the metal after processing make 
it so. The Institute is now working 
to remove the embrittling elements. 
Single crystals of beryllium al- 
ready have been produced that are 
50 times more ductile than any 
produced before. 


Cordless drill: There are no 
strings—or wiring—attached to 
this drill, said to be the first to use 
self-contained power. The drill is 
powered by a nickel-cadmium bat- 
tery in the handle which can be re- 
charged 400 times before replacing. 
The drill weighs only 1.8 kg, yet 
drills holes in metal plates or thick 
wooden boards in a few seconds. 
The manufacturer, Black & Decker 
of the U.S., is not giving out de- 
tails of the tool’s internal design 
while patents are pending. But it 
claims to have solved the problem 
of getting enough power from 
small batteries by using a new 
nickel-cadmium cell and a new 
motor twice as efficient as older 
models. 


Electronic sewing: Italy’s Necchi 
Company has developed a sewing 
machine, called the Supernova 
Julia, which is said to be the first 
to have electronic attachments. 
Two of these attachments make it 
possible for buttonholes to be sewn 
completely automatically. 


A team of machines: Tractors re- 
mote-controlled by radio signals 
are working farms in the U.S.S.R. 
The main advantage is that one 
person can simultaneously direct 
four tractors from a fixed control 
point. Operation of implements is 
also directed by radio signals. 
There are three units—hydraulic, 
electric, and radio—built into the 
tractor. Six signals with a fre- 
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quency between 200 and 300 mega- 
cycles can be radiated at one time 
from the control panel. 


Gas-driven camera: Instead of a 
spring, carbon dioxide advances the 
film and cocks the shutter in the 
new Graphic 35 Jet camera. Shut- 
ter-release and film-advance are 
both controlled by a single lever, 
while two pushbuttons on the face 
permit focusing by pressure of the 
index fingers. In this way the 
camera can be held to the eye 
through a sequence of pictures. The 
camera is produced by Graflex Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y., U.S.A. from com- 
ponents produced in three coun- 
tries: a German exposure meter; 
Japanese body, optics, and shutter, 
and an American CO, power unit. 


A better cellulose: Researchers 
of Rayonier Inc., U.S.A., have 
achieved a higher degree of control 
in the modification of cellulose to 
produce Ethylose, a new hydrox- 
ethyl cellulose with a wide range 
of properties. The new cellulose, 
which is expected to find a secure 
place in the paper and textile in- 
dustries, is said to be insoluble in 
water, but alkali soluble and com- 
pletely regenerable to the original 
material. Rayonier claims that its 
process for the manufacture of 
Ethylose is more controllable than 
other modification processes, and 
that it is continuous and readily 
adaptable to automation. (Chemi- 
cal Week) 


Explosive welding: A wide range 
of materials, including aluminum, 
zirconium, and magnesium, are 
yielding to advances in explosive 
welding. Much experimental work 
still has to be done before the proc- 
ess can be generally applied, but 
enough basic information has been 
developed to permit some optimis- 
tic forecasting. The chief promise 
of explosive welding, in the words 
of one U.S. expert, is “where high 
reliability of the weld is necessary, 
where present welding techniques 
are complicated by the incompat- 
ibility of the metals to be welded, 
or where heat decrades the strength 
of the materials.” 

Explosive welding depends on a 
phenomenon known as “surface 
jetting,” the ripple effect produced 
at the interface when two metal 
plates are forcefully brought to- 
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for WORLD INDUSTRY 


Here are some typical HARSHAW Products 


CERAMIC—Ceramic Colors for pot- 
tery, glass and porcelain enamel 
decoration—Uverite (Frit Opacifier)— 
Antimony Oxide—Tin Oxide—Nickel 
Oxide — Chrome Oxide Green— 
Cadmium Sulfide—Liquid Bright Gold. 


PAINT, VARNISH, AND PLASTIC 
—Naphthenate Driers and other 
Metallic Soaps (Linoresinates, Octasols, 
Resinates, Soyates)—Cadmium Litho- 
pones — Pigments — CP Cadmium 
Pigments— Mercury Cadmium Pigments 
—Antimony Oxide— Organic and 
Inorganic Dry Colors and Dispersions 
— Vinyl! Stabilizers. 


ELECTROPLATING — Nickel Salts: 


Sulfate, Chloride, and Carbonote 
—Nickel Anodes—Cadmium Oxide— 
Bright Nickel Electroplating Processes. 


CATALYTIC PROCESSING—Pre- 
formed Catalysts—Boron Trifluoride 
—Hydrofluoric Acid—Nickel Formate 
—Rufert Nickel Catalyst Flakes (for 
vegetable oil hydrogenation). 


MISCELLANEOUS — Hydrofvoric 
Acid—Ammonium Bifiuoride— Miscel- 
laneous Fluorides—Copper Chloride 
—Copper Oxide—Copper Naphthe- 
nate—Cobalt Sulfate and Carbonate 
—Manganese Carbonate—Cadmium 
Oxide — Synthetic Crystals (Optical, 
Scintillation, Electronic). 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


“+ 2 1945 E. 97th Street + Cleveland 6, Ohio, U.S.A. 
icals 
industrial chem CABLE ADDRESS: HARSHAW-CLEVELAND 


FREE! 20-page book lists all Harshaw Chemicals 
available for export. WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR COPY. 
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Bowing is so deep-rooted a form of greeting in Japan that a busi- 
nessman may find himself bowing during a telephone conversation. 


‘PROFITS “TAKE A BOW 


An increasing stream of buyers is being greeted at Mitsubishi 
Shoji these days. This is because word is getting around of the 
high profits in trade with Japan. The quality products of this 
country’s industry are finding wider and wider markets. 


Many of these products carry the Three. Diamonds mark of 
Mitsubishi companies. There are over a score of them in light 
and heavy industries, each handling foreign trade transactions 
through Mitsubishi Shoji, their big general-trading representative. 


For 90 years, Mitsubishi Shoji has been showing overseas 
buyers the profitable way to trade in Japan. Its branches and 
affiliates are in all the world’s trading centers. 


General Importers & Exporters 


MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA, LTD. 


Head Office: Mitsubishi Shoji Bldg., Marunouchi, Tokyo 
Overseas Trade Network: 60 major cities of the world 





gether at a specific angle to each 
other. The interaction between the 
jet elements of the two surfaces, 
followed by a rapid release of the 
load, permanently welds the parts. 
The easiest type of explosive weld- 
ing is that involving plates of the 
same metal—say, aluminum to 
aluminum—though even here cer- 
tain variables must be held within 
definite ranges if sound welds are 
to be produced. Welding dissimi- 
lar metals, such as copper to steel, 
presents greater problems, since 
each metal has its own range of 
pressures and angles for producing 
a weld. (American Machinist/ 
Metalworking Production) 


For safety’s sake: The “car of the 
future,” as safety engineers see it, 
went on display in New York re- 
cently. “Survival Car II”, a sequel 
to an earlier model shown in 1957, 
incorporates 24 design features 
aimed at “packaging the passenger 
like a piece of fragile merchan- 
dise”. Included are capsule chairs 
that turn on a 360° axis, restrain- 
ing lap and shoulder belts on all 
seats, a rectangular steering wheel, 
an automatic fire-fighting unit, 
and a braking system that offers 
two-wheel protection even after one 
of the hydraulic lines has parted. 
The U.S.A.’s Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Co. designed the car less 
as a prototype than to suggest to 
automakers safety features that 
can be built into a normal car. 


Electric typewriter trio: To show 
off its “new look” in office machines 
since its absorption by Olivetti in 
1959, Underwood Corp. recently 
displayed three newly-designed 
electric typewriters alongside the 
Olivetti line of Italian-made ac- 
counting machines. The most im- 
posing of the typewriters, Raphael, 
has such features as automatic vari- 
able spacing, choice of typefaces, 
and polyethylene carbon ribbon (to 
give sharp character outlines). 
Forum, the second model, is similar 
in design to Raphael but does not 
have variable spacing. A third ma- 
chine, called Scriptor, is aimed at 
the heavy-duty typewriter market. 


Planned puppyhood: Upjohn Co. 
of Kalamazoo, Mich., U.S.A., says 
its new veterinary hormone Prodox 
is the first successful oral contra- 
ceptive for dogs. 
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Check pin-size of 
1,000 gears per hour 


This New Red Ring Gear Checker (Model GRF) 


FIXED is fully automatic. 


AXIS 
MASTER Same tooth 


engages every 
work gear May be fed manuaily or automatically. 


Independent of human error. 


Requires a minimum of floor space. 


Has an exceptionally high Dependability Factor 
due to built-in safeguards such as those indicated. 


Same tooth engages 
every work gear 


GAGING 
M° STER 


Axes of work gear and both 
<a masters in alignment at the 
moment of gaging. 


If you mass-produce pinions ask for Bulletin C60-8 





[SPUR AND HELICAL GEAR SPECIALISTS 
ORIGINATORS OF ROTARY SHAVING, | 
GEAR HONING AND ELLIPTOND 
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NATIONAL BROACH & MACHINE CO. 


5600 ST. JEAN © DETROIT 13, MICHIGAN 
WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF GEAR SHAVING AND HONING EQUIPMENT 
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Timken ||| bearings 
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N the wheels, differential, pinion, transmission and steering gear of your 

car, Timken bearings practically eliminate friction, keep gears and shafts 
in rigid alignment. They reduce wear, take the shocks of continuous high 
speed driving in cars, trucks and busses. 

It's the tapered design that enables Timken bearings to take all the loads 
—up and down and sideways. Throughout all industry, Timken bearings 
give longer life with less maintenance, help machines run smoother 


and better. The Timken Roller Bear- = 


Industry rolls on 


ing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 41 = oO 
Cable: “TIMROSCO”’. Timken Bearings TIM KEN 
manufactured in Australia, Brazil, 


. tapered roller ‘bearings = 
Canada, England, France and USA. a 
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@ TECHNOLOGY 


PROPOSAL would send business data, ty and phone signals across the Atlantic via a series of pole-orbiting satellites. 


Voices Head for Outer Space 


EXPERTS AGREE that in a few years 
complex equipment will be sending 
voices, pictures, and business data 
(drawing) thousands of kilometers 
into space in order to get them 
across the oceans. But these same 
experts are not in agreement on 
what systems will be used, nor who 
will direct them. 

Some of the biggest U.S. com- 
panies, in fact, today are battling 
over who will participate in a 
world-wide satellite communica- 
tion system. American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., the giant of them 
all, is ready to cooperate with both 
foreign and domestic companies, 
but it believes the system should 
be run by “common carriers”’— 
which -would exclude manufactur- 
ers like General Electric Co. 

GE, in turn, has set up Commu- 
nication Satellites Inc., a company 
designed to pool many interests 
(with no company owning more 
than 10 per cent). Western Union, 
RCA, International Telephone & 
Telegraph as well as the U.S. Space 
Agency and foreign governments 
are alive to the problem. 

¢ Past, and Future—All this ac- 
tivity is very much in line with 
the swift growth of communica- 
tions volume and technology in the 
past 35 years. A web of radiotele- 


phone circuits has spread around 
the world. This has been followed 
by deep-sea cables, and over-the- 
horizon units. 

Policies and practices also are 
changing. Western Union is now 
negotiating with AT&T for the 
right to send voice as well as writ- 
ten messages over its wires. 

And AT&T’s Bell System appar- 
ently will be moving in the opposite 
direction. Frederick R. Kappel, 
AT&T president, believes that by 
1970 half of Bell System’s over- 
seas calls will be in the form of 
coded pulse transmissions between 
business machines. 

¢ Two-way—The volume of com- 
munications is both the result and 
the cause of technical change. As 
with a highway system, greater 
traffic demands better roads, and 
this in turn invites more traffic. 

Technical discoveries, increased 
traffic, new requirements by indus- 
try, all accelerate changes in com- 
munications. These are countered 
by two stabilizing factors: existing 
plant, and government regulations. 

Any change of course must be in- 
tegrated into existing plant—wires, 
transmitters, switching gear. To 
operate efficiently, all parts of a sys- 
tem must be compatible. This puts 
both a technical and an economic 
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limitation on the rate of change. 

e AT&T’s Plan—The rigidity or 
flexibility of U. S. government regu- 
lations soon may be tested by the 
plan advanced by the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for a 
series of orbiting satellites. 

Scientists at AT&T’s Bell Lab- 
oratories are convinced that their 
system is not only feasible but the 
cheapest way to provide for in- 
creased overseas traffic. 

But the U.S. government is being 
understandably cautious. Other sat- 
ellite communications systems have 
been advanced. And the government 
apparently does not plan to give any 
company, or a consortium of com- 
panies, a monopoly of the communi- 
cations business—even if a com- 
pany, like AT&T, has helped develop 
a large part of the technical appa- 
ratus used today. 

«Present System — You get a 
pretty good idea of today’s com- 
munication technology by tracing a 
typical telephone call from, say, Ha- 
waii to Nassau via continental U.S. 
Sound signals entering the Ha- 
waiian phone first are translated 
into a varying electrical current, 
which is led to the local exchange 
over a pair of wires. 

At a long-distance exchange, the 
voice signal is mixed with a much- 
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A professional salesman in a 13-lb. package 
. . . makes every neophyte a “pro” and 
doubles the effectiveness of experienced 
salesmen. Just open it up and plug it in— 
the “FLIP-TOP” presents your sales mes- 
sage without slip-ups or omissions . . . com- 
plete with sight and sound. See and hear 
the “FLIP-TOP”’ demonstrated at your 
desk. Learn how sight and sound will in- 
crease your sales! Write to: 


DuKane 


CORPORATION 
Dept. IM-61 e St. Charles, Ill., U.S.A. 





INDUSTRIAL 
UNIVERSAL 
JOINTS 


¥” to 4” 
diameters 


unique 
structural 
design 


sealed, 
lubricant- 
retaining 
covers 


Two exclusive Apex developments—unique struc- 
tural design and sealed, lubricant-retaining 
covers, make Apex universal joints the choice 
for every industrial drive-line application. 

Design insures high overload capacity, supe- 
rior fatigue resistance, lower deflection rate 
and a more favorable strength-weight ratio 
per size 

Flexible covers permit completely satisfac- 
tory operation of Apex universal joints in wet 
or dry atmospheres, under corrosive or abrasive 
conditions or in extremes of temperatures. 

Write for Catalog 28 and the helpful Apex 
Universal Joint Data Sheet. 


The APEX Machine & Tool Company 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT 
Riverdale Sta., Box 54, Dayton 5, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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higher-frequency signal—called a 
carrier—that can be kept separate 
from other high-frequency signals. 
This system is the heart of present- 
day long-distance telephony. If it 
were not possible to carry many sig- 
nals on one wire, all the copper in 
the world might not be enough to 
connect the world’s telephones. 

On its way by deep-sea cable to 
California, the voice signal uses an 
electronic switching system called 
TASI, short for Time Assign- 
ment Speech Interpolation. TASI 
switches voice signals at lightning 
speed to take advantage of the mo- 
mentarily unused channel of a two- 
way circuit. The net effect is to 
double the capacity of the cable. 

The voice signal would be carried 
across the continental U.S. simul- 
taneously on dozens of different car- 
rier frequencies by cable, wire, and 
microwave radio. Microwave bands 
are like broad highways, over which 
thousands of voice signals can be 
carried. But microwaves go in 
straight lines, so the signals would 
have to be relayed from repeater 
tower to tower across the country. 

On the final leg of its trip, from 
Florida to Nassau, the long-distance 
call would use an over-the-horizon 
troposcatter system. A huge trans- 
mitter sends microwave signals up- 
ward and forward with terrific 
force, and bounces them off air 
molecules in the upper atmosphere. 

¢ Through Space—The proposed 
satellites would do the same job 
across the ocean that repeater tow- 
ers now do across land. A satellite, 
in effect, would be a “tower in the 
sky.” Signals sent to it would be 
either bounced or relayed back to 
earth, depending on whether a pas- 
sive or active system was used. 

Both passive and active systems 
have been under study. A passive 
system would use a large balloon, 
such as that shot into space by the 
U.S. under Project Echo. 

Such a satellite acts simply as a 
reflector. Signals sent toward it are 
reflected back to their destination 
on the earth. The system is rela- 
tively cheap and uncomplicated, but 
it offers limited capacity, even when 
high-powered transmitters and su- 
persensitive receivers are used. 

¢ Amplification — Active satel- 
lites offer greater potential because 
they can amplify signals received, 
in the same manner as overland 
towers. 


U. S. scientists still are evalua- 
ting two systems of active satel- 
lites: high-altitude and low-altitude. 
The high-altitude system requires 
fewer satellites, but it has two 
drawbacks: (1) With present tech- 
nology, it is not yet certain that 
such a satellite can be placed in 
proper orbit (at about 35,000 km) ; 
(2) The height of the satellite 
would mean a round trip delay of 
.6 second in signal transmission, 
which would hurt the quality of 
two-way telephone conversation. 

Despite these drawbacks, the 
high-altitude plan has received con- 
siderable scientific support. R. C. A., 
which is more concerned with data 
transmission than two-way tele- 
phone service, has proposed a sys- 
tem of this kind with three synchro- 
nized satellites. 

AT&T scientists are advocating 
a system of low-altitude (3,000 to 
13,000 km) active satellites orbit- 
ing over both the poles. They esti- 
mate that 50 satellites would be 
required for a world system, about 
20 to 25 for initial service between 
the U.S. and Europe. 

Though the U.S. government has 
not indicated its attitude toward 
AT&T’s detailed plans, the company 
has already begun to make prepara- 
tions for putting an experimental 
satellite in orbit. AT&T workmen 
are clearing a 400-hectare tract of 
land in the northeast corner of the 
U.S., where a huge sending-receiv- 
ing horn will be installed. 

¢Target Date—AT&T’s plan is 
to put an experimental satellite in 
orbit within a year after the gov- 
ernment gives its approval. In the 
meantime, the company has been 
working closely with overseas au- 
thorities, and it has assurances that 
sending-receiving stations will be 
built there when they are needed. 

AT&T President Kappel makes it 
clear that his company wants to 
pay for all rockets, hardware, and 
services used in its satellite com- 
munications program. And _ he 
wants no monopoly: He says his 
company is ready to work with 
other companies under any equit- 
able system agreed upon by indus- 
try and governments. 

“Space is a great big place,” says 
Kappel, “and we don’t expect to 
fill it.” He anticipates that other 
space communications systems will 
eventually be developed, alongside 
the one proposed by AT&T. @ 
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Arthur Graham, Director of Purchasing, Arvin Industries Inc., shown with an Arvin muffler. 


“When I buy supplies... 


| look for COMPLETE COOPERATION” 


...says Mr. Arthur Graham, Director of Purchasing See MALLORY for: 
of Arvin Industries Inc., shown with an Arvin muffler. —— 
“With our broad line of products sold in highly com- Systems 
petitive markets, we need the full attention of suppliers Capacitors 
who can contribute engineering service, unvarying high Controls 
quality and prompt delivery. The complete cooperation 
we get from Mallory is an important factor in their 


more than 25 years of working with us.” 


Silicon Rectifiers 
Timer Switches 


Vibrators 
P. R. Mallory International Inc. , 
indianapolis 6, Indiana < Contacts 
Special Metals 
PR MALLORY 6 <¢ Electronic 
Assemblies 


Welding Materials 
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Gears made of new polymers 


...an aluminum diesel engine 


Mika 


...aglass-fiber tank truck. 


Materials Fight for Motor Favor 


TIME WAS when a car or truck was 
made almost entirely of steel. Now 
a manufacturer has a wide choice 
of materials—aluminum, metal al- 
loys, dozens of plastics—to help 
him build lighter, stronger, more 
powerful vehicles. 

His delivery truck can carry 
more, because the engine and struc- 
ture weigh less. His bus can get 
added strength from a skin of 
high-tensile steel alloy. 

Already in 
diesel engines, 
plastic 
stainless 
mufflers. 


use aluminum 


truck 


are 
glass-fiber 
instrument panels, 
steel and ceramic-clad 
Promised for the future 
plastic fuel tanks, aluminum 
greater use of mag- 
nesium in engines and drives. 
Under the Hood—The most 
dramatic change has been what is 
happening to the power plant, and 
the many gears and gadgets that 
are unseen but important to a ve- 
hicle’s operation. Aluminum has 
moved most forcefully into this 
field, but it is being followed by a 
number of specialized plastics. 
Substantial amounts of alumi- 
num now go into engine blocks and 
heads, pistons, carburetor bodies, 
distributor housings, intake mani- 
folds and transmission systems. 
Harnischfeger of the U.S.A. now 
is making extensive use of the light 
metal in its diesel engines—for 
the crank case, flywheel housing, 
water manifolds, oil pan, injection 
pump housing, among other parts. 
A sign of the trend was seen 
when Britain’s Rolls Royce re- 
cently turned to an §8-cylinder 
aluminum engine. It is not truly 
all-aluminum, since cast-iron cylin- 
der liners are used. 


‘abs, 


are 


radiators, 
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At least eight U.S. cars this year 
have aluminum engines. General 
Motors has it on four of its “com- 
pacts”: the Corvair, Buick Special, 
Oldsmobile F-85, and _ Pontiac 
Tempest. Chrysler makes it op- 
tional on its Plymouth, Dart, and 
Lancer. And American Motors’ 
Rambler has an aluminum block 
topped with a cast-iron head. 

If and when gas turbines are 
used in autos, magnesium will be- 
come more important. Chrysler 
uses a magnesium impeller on its 
experimental gas turbine, and other 
turbine developers are figuring on 
magnesium—if the price comes 
down—for engine blocks, heads, 
wheels and transaxles. Volkswagen 
already uses a magnesium alloy for 
its engine and other parts. 

¢ Many Plastics—A car or truck 
uses an amazing number of gears, 
pins, levers, covers, tubes—and 
many of them now are being made 
of plastics. Molded nylon was an 
early contender. Now it has been 
joined by the acetal resins—du 
Pont’s Delrin, Celanese’s Celcon— 
and other tough synthetics. 

Since its introduction early last 
year, Delrin has moved into scores 
of automotive applications—from 
fuel lines to tractor-trailer couplers 
and oil-pump gears. An all-Delrin 
fuel pump soon will be available. 

Teflon, another du Pont plastic, 
still is expensive, but one U.S. firm 
plans to use it for speedometer 
gears. It is virtually self-lubricat- 
ing. And Dow Chemical Co.’s 
Styron, a high-impact polystyrene, 
is replacing metal in heater air in- 
let valves and heater ducts. 

Also making strides into the 
automotive world is ABS (acryloni- 


trile-butadiene-styrene. Many ap- 
plications in ABS got started in 
Europe. A variety of ABS molds 
are used by Fiat, Renault, Simca, 
and Citroen. 

eBig Parts—Both aluminum 
and plastics are fighting for a big- 
ger automotive market—in trim, 
structural items, and the shell it- 
self. They have made some gains, 
but the steel industry now is ad- 
vancing new alloys in an effort to 
stem the tide. 

Plastics reinforced 
fiber appears to be the fastest- 
growing body material. You see 
evidence of this in delivery trucks 
and buses on both sides of the At- 
lantic, as well as in British sports 
cars, in Israel’s Sabra, in General 
Motors’ Corvette. 

As with other materials, rein- 
forced plastics presents problems. 
Exposure to the elements for sev- 
eral years can corrode away the 
plastic, exposing the glass fibers. 
But impregnation with acrylics 
gives promise of body panels and 
shells that will be less subject to 
destructive weathering. 

Aluminum has recently shown 
that it can move into new territory 
—with an anodyzed finish, to. take 
the place of chrome in grills, bump- 
ers, trim, headlight and taillight 
housings. 

But steel hasn’t given up. Vinyl- 
coated steel is going into dash- 
boards, and it may eventually move 
into car interiors. And one enter- 
prising steel company has recently 
shown where a very thin skin of 
high-strength steel can take the 
place of considerable aluminum in 
a lightweight bus body. (Fleet 
Owner, April, p 59) 
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Voiture...wagen...lorry...car 


—a motor vehicle has many names, but what- 
ever its name, wherever it is assembled, you will 
hear thename“* Gardner-Denver.”’ With ever in- 
creasing vehicle production, air tools have taken 
over much of the machining and assembly work. 
Gardner-Denver air tools perform superlatively: 
at controlled torque nut-setting; multiple, si- 
multaneous drilling; high-speed screw-driving. 


Through forward-looking research Gardner- 
Denver has pioneered not only air tool refine- 
ments but many exclusive improvements in 
mining, petroleum and construction tools. 
Now, from a fast-expanding international 
network of plants, Gardner-Denver products 
and “‘on-the-spot”’ service are readily available. 


EQUIPMENT TODAY FOR THE CHALLENGE OF TOMORROW 


GARDNER - DENWER 


Gardner-Denver International Division, Quincy, Illinois, and 233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y., U. S. A. 


International Offices: Buenos Aires, Argentina; Artarmon, N.S.W. Australia; Brussels Belgium; Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil; Santiago, Chile; Barranquilla, Colombia; Lima, Peru; Ndola, N. Rhodesia; Salisbury, 
S. Rhodesia; Johannesburg, Transvaal 
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SUNDERLAND, England — Always 
present in the glass industry is the dan- 
ger of breakage during handling and 
storage. For this reason a major glass 
dinnerware producer in England has 
chosen the Yale fork lift Worksaver in 
warehouse storing. The smooth opera- 
tion of these trucks assures handling the 
dinnerware loads gently; their compact- 
ness makes them ideal for congested 


@ Yale makes the world’s most complete line of 
petrol, LP-gas, electric, diesel and hand lift trucks. 


@ All Yale industrial lift trucks are uniformly high 
in quality, wherever they are manufactured. 


@ All Yale materials handling equipment is avail- 


able in the currencies of the free world. 


@ For information contact your Yale sales and 
service representative, located in principal cities 


of the world. 


ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 
YOU'LL FIND THE PRODUCTS 
OF YALE & TOWNE! 


storage areas. Yale fork lift Worksavers 
are available in capacities up to 7500 
pounds, all equipped with battery pow- 
ered electrical systems that keep these 
trucks on the job for longer periods of 
time—giving you big truck operation 
at small truck cost. Yale Worksavers 
are highly maneuverable, simple to 
operate, and are ideal for handling 
on floors with limited load capacity. 


VOLTA REDONDA, Brazil—At the 
largest steel plant in Latin America, Cia. 
Siderurgica Nacional in Volta Redon- 
da, 30,000 pound capacity Yale electric 
trucks are used to move steel coils in the 
cold reduction mill. These Yale trucks 
and others are used throughout the mill, 
easily handling the flow of materials 
to and from production and storage 
areas. Yale electric trucks are designed 
to stay on the job . . . to give long life 
with minimum maintenance. 


YALE 


INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 
TRACTOR SHOVELS 


YALE & TOWNE 











The YALE & TOWNE Mfrg. Co., Chrysler Bidg., New York, U.S.A. YALE & TOWNE 
international Inc., Promotion and Service of International Sales, Zug, Switzerland. 


Manufacturing Plants: Velbert Rhid., Germany + Wednesfield Staffs., England + Phila., Pa., U.S.A. 


Licensed Manufacturer: FENWICK—Saint-Ouen, Seine, France 
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Designing for 
Moon Service 


THOUGH MAN still may be some 
years away from a trip to the moon, 
several U.S. companies are busy 
developing tools, equipment, and 
clothes for space use. 

Hughes Aircraft Co. has just 
unveiled its “Surveyor,” an un- 
manned space craft that will be 
shot to the moon sometime between 
19683 and 1965, and automatically 
dig holes in the moon’s surface. 

Instruments on the Surveyor 
will collect and analyze samples 
pulverized by the craft’s lunar drill, 
then transmit the information to 
earth. A TV camera will monitor 
the drill for scientists. 

¢Squeeze Tools—Another com- 
pany, Chance Vought Corp., has 
been working on a whole series of 
hand tools for space use. They 
work on the “squeeze”’ principle, be- 
cause turning or twisting tools is 
impractical in a weightless environ- 
ment. Twisting a screwdriver, for 
example, would set the repairman 
himself spinning. 

Chance Vought already has de- 
veloped a squeeze-type screwdriver, 
socket wrench, and “plench’—a 
combination plier and wrench. A 
pin protruding from the side of the 
plench fits into holes on the space- 
craft work table to give the oper- 
ator leverage. 

¢ Dressed for Space—A 9.5-kilo 
full-pressure suit has been de- 
signed by International Latex 
Corp. to protect an explorer while 
inside or outside his craft in space. 

The suit consists of pressure- 
retaining layers of nylon sealed at 
joints with neoprene. An epoxy 
helment is connected to the suit 
with a rotating ring seal. 

A life-sustaining environment is 
generated—when the spaceman 
leaves his craft—by a battery-op- 
erated pack. Energy from evapo- 
rating oxygen powers the unit. 

The space suit can be put on 
without help in four to six minutes. 
It has been worn through high- 
temperature simulated re-entry 
trials for 35 minutes. Radiation 
shielding, in the form of water or 
saturated hydrocarbons, can be 
pumped through a liner of the suit. 
(Aviation Week, Apr 17, p 54; 
Apr 24, p 33) 
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PARTS whiz around as mechanic pon- 
ders problem in automated assembly. 


Parts Shake 


into Position 


DOING A SIMPLE JOB with a costly 
machine is normally hard to 
justify. But Syntron Co., a small 
subsidiary of the U.S.A.’s Link-Belt 
Co., is spending valuable talent on 
just such a program—and a vari- 
ety of customers, from transistor 
makers to drug packagers, are 
happy with the results. 

Syntron’s new specialty is bow!l- 
shaped feeders (above) and auto- 
matic assembly machines. These 
perform the task of isolating a 
part from a jumbled mess, point- 
ing it in the right direction, then 
combining it with another part or 
housing. 

¢ Pills to Gears—Syntron feed- 
ers can handle anything from pills 
to big metal gears, from bottle caps 
to springs and flanges. Assembly 
machines just go a few compli- 
cated steps further than feeders. 

“People kept wanting us to put 
more and more on the ends of our 
feeders,” says Syntron Vice-Presi- 
dent D. G. Black. “So we developed 
chutes and escapements and other 
accessories.” 

Spiral-bow! feeders, in turn, had 
developed from the 
basic product 
materials movers. 
ing troughs 
from 


company’s 
bulk- 
Syntron’s vibrat- 
handle 

pharmaceuticals 


vibratory 


everything 


and fine 





RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2686 Oakton St. 
Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. 


Also processed in The Netherlands in exact ac- 
cordance with the famous, original, and ex- 
clusive Rust-Oleum formulations by 


RUST-OLEUM (NEDERLAND) N.V. 
Paul Krugerkade 10, P.O. Box 602 
Haarlem, The Netherlands 








g™== CLIP TO YOUR LETTERHEAD—MAIL TODA 


————————— 


Available in red, white, green, 
gray, aluminum, black, yellow, 
blue and many other colors! 
Millions of gallons are in use. 


LEUM. 


Save costly metal, time, and money! 
Apply Rust-Oleum 769 Primer directly 
over sound rusted surfaces after scrap- 
ing and wirebrushing to remove rust 
scale and loose rust. Rust-Oleum’s 
specially-processed fish oil vehicle 
penetrates through the rust to bare 
metal (proved by scientific test). 
Rust-Oleum finish coatings in a wide 
variety of colors enable you to beautify 
as you protect tanks, pipes, structural 
steel, metal fences, steel sash, machin- 
ery, bridges, etc. Proved through 
American industry for over thirty-five 
years, Rust-Oleum is available for 
prompt delivery from distributor stocks 
in principal cities throughout the 
world. For complete information, in- 
cluding name of nearest Rust-Oleum 
Distributor and literature in English, 
French, Dutch, German, Spanish, 
Italian, Swedish or Norwegian—attach 
coupon to your letterhead and mail 
today! 


“ 
: 
2 

= 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 

2686 Oakton St., Evanston, lll., U.S.A. 

C] Send complete literature at no cost or 
obligation in following. language: 


[] Send name and address of nearest 
Rust-Oleum Distributor. 
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- HOW MITSUI BUILDS WORLD TRADE 
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The result of a joint venture between Mitsui and local industry, 
this Singapore cement storage and packaging plant last year deliv- 
ered nearly 2 million bags of cement to buyers in Southeast Asia. 


JOINT VENTURES. This Singapore cement facility is 
one example of how Japan’s largest trading company pro- 
motes the growth of local economy throughout the world. 
Joint investments speed industrial development and in 
many cases save outlay of foreign exchange. 


DIVERSITY OF PRODUCTS. This big trading company 
can supply any of the wide range of quality products 
available in Japan. It maintains close contact with hun- 
dreds of leading companies to give you quotations based 
on an intimate knowledge of manufacturing and market- 
ing. In addition, Mitsui is a member of the Mitsui Group, 
and can call on the experience of 50 “Group” firms in 
virtually every field to expedite your imports. 


GLOBAL TRADING NETWORK, There are 40 Mitsui 
offices in Japan and 72 offices and affiliated companies 
in trading centers around the world. They can supply 
full details. Perhaps Mitsui can lower your cost of 
doing business with Japan. 


the world trades with Japan through MITSUI 


M t T S U t & COMPANY, LTD. 


Tokyo, Japan ( MITSUI BUSSAN KAISHA, LTD. ) 


P.O. Box 822 Tokyo Central 
Cable : MITSUI TOKYO 


chemicals to sugar, ore, and coal. 

From such basic beginnings, 
Syntron has specialized. Now it is 
ready to handle any feeding or 
assembly job that lends itself to 
automation. 

Syntron engineers start by get- 
ting samples of the part or parts 
to be handled. They then experi- 
ment with the parts in one of their 
vibratory bowl feeders. 

¢ Trial and Error—Bow! feeders 
orient parts by a process of elimi- 
nation. Parts start up the inclined 
spiral helter-skelter. As they go 
up, they pass a series of bumps, 
ridges, slots, and even air jets. 
These are arranged so that they 
dump all parts not facing in the 
right direction back to the bottom 
of the bowl again. 

Syntron’s machines are used in 
a wide variety of industries. When 
automotive orders were low, the 
company turned to making ma- 
chines for the semiconductor busi- 
ness. Today it is supplying about 
300 custom-designed feeders a 
month, priced from $300 to several 
times that amount. (Business 
Week, Apr 1, p 38) 








Command 


Performance 
with 


GRAVELY 


UNMATCHED PERFORMANCE 
at your command! Powerful 6.6 hp. 
Gravely Tractor mechanizes your lawn, 
garden, farm jobs . . . makes the tough- 
est jobs easy. 

POWER to plow deep and eas 
perfect seedbed in one operation. Change 
attachments, mow the toughest rough 
or the finest lawn. Choose from 30 job- 
proved tools! 

All-Gear Drive, power Reverse, op- 
tional electric starter. RIDE or walk 
to suit the job! 

Write for FREE 24-page ‘“‘Power Vs. 
Drudgery”’ Booklet and for the name 
and address of your nearest Gravely 
Tractor Dealer today! 

Franchised Dealerships are available in 
some locations. 


Write for information. 


\ GRAVELY EXPORT AGENCIES 
Sa—see=) P.0.BOX97-ID DUNBAR, W.VA. U.S.A. 
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Different situations 


Identical comfortable temperature 


A EEA UTALLLLL 


ttt 


Ideal year-round climate by Chrysler works wonders. At the 

office, the employees will show greater efficiency; morale too 

will be better. At home, one can benefit of the same clean, 

cool, dehumidified atmosphere and relax more completely. 

For factory, office or residence, Airtemp provides a model to AIRTEMP 
meet any specific need. 


See your Airtemp dealer today. The mark of quality air conditioning 


Valuable sales franchises available in certain areas. Write for full details to : 


CHRYSLER INTERNATIONAL 5S. A. - GENEVA - SWITZERLAND 
= iy \ P. O. BOX 281 - Mont-Blanc. 


PUBLICONTR er 
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Concrete with a Twist 


LATIN AMERICA 
brated for its 


has been cele- 
bold, sometimes 
startling, architecture for a quar- 
ter of century. But until re- 
cently factory design has not been 
a part of the trend. 

Now, architects 
work on the area’s 
they did 20 and 30 
office buildings, apartments, and 
churches. The result is an intelli- 
gent synthesis of practicality and 
beauty, buildings that are pleasant 
to work in, to maintain, 
to expand. 

¢ Mexican Plant—The new 
cardi rum plant at right, for ex- 
ample, has no vertical columns to 
interfere with production lines or 
plant changes. Mexican architect 
Felix Candela designed a graceful 
shell made up of three hyperbolic 
paraboloids. By doing so, he got 
added inside space, freedom of 
movement, and a plant that can be 
expanded easily by lowering 
window walls and hooking on an- 
other cluster 


going to 
factories, as 
ago on 


are 


years 


easy easy 


Ba- 


of paraboloids, 


In a survey of industrial build- 
ing trends released this month, 
McGraw-Hill’s Industria found 
that many Latin American archi- 
tects are heading in same direction 
as Candela—making factories a 
“living advertisement” of company 
good-will, experimenting with new 
forms, looking for new materials 
but at the same time trying to make 
the best use of available materials. 

¢Concrete — Reinforced con- 
crete is still the most common ma- 
terial, in several Latin counties as 
well as in Mexico. Architects are 
experimenting with exciting new 
ways to use concrete—in parabolas, 
triangles, curves. 

But these same 
the advantages of some of the 
newer materials — light-weight 
aluminum and structural plastics. 
They look for the day when more 
of these materials will be available 
to them at reasonable cost. A new 
brewery in Venezuela has a roof of 
corrugated aluminum, and thereby 
gives production facilities much 


architects see 


CURVED ROOF gives Mexican rum 
plant both beauty and floor space. 


more unobstructed floor space 

Brazilian architect Henrique 
Mindlin also finds a bright future 
for aluminum roofs. He sees them 
permitting wider spans, and mak- 
ing possible reduced handling costs 
and foundation loads. 

Architects pretty much concur 
on the need for making factories 
esthetically attractive, and a better 
environment for staff. More plants 
are being built away from cities. 
This puts a new emphasis on better 
lighting, air conditioning, employee 
lounges and cafeterias. @ 
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CUTTING 
A PATHWAY 
TO PROGRESS 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


LOCOMOTIVE AND CAR EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 


By year’s end a highway of steel rails will reach nearly 1,000 miles 
across a great South American country from Pacific to Caribbean. 


The Atlantico Railway, final link in Colombia’s new trans-national 
rail system, is almost complete. It joins the important central city 
of Bogota with Santa Marta on the Caribbean coast. 


Boldly imaginative, Colombia’s planners recognized that progress 
—wherever railways penetrate—rides the tracks behind modern 
diesel-electric locomotives. The opening of Colombia’s fertile 
44,000 square-mile Magdalena Valley will soon become a reality. 
Colombian industry will expand more rapidly with fast, conveni- 
ent transportation between two coasts. Passenger travel, no 
longer restricted by slow river carriers, will increase between 
Bogota and the Caribbean. 


Progress and thriving economic development are logical conse- 
quences of railway building . . . and today’s modern diesel-electric 
locomotives supply efficient, reliable power to help make this 
progress possible. 


Stop to think about it. Doesn’t much of your country’s prosperity 
depend, too, on modern railway systems? 200-E4 





BB Hydre -Fia propucts 


You are assured of highest quality and undivided responsibility for satisfactory operation 


UG ..- EQUIPMENT FOR HEATING AND CIRCULATING WATER 


when you standardize on BaG equipment for circulating and heating water. The BaG emblem 
is recognized everywhere as a warranty of excellence. The products shown here are described 
in detail in catalogs available upon request. 


CIRCULATING PUMPS FOR FORCED HOT WATER SYSTEMS 


B&G Boosters and Universal Pumps are available in 
a complete range of heads and capacities for forced 
hot water heating and service water systems. These 
pumps are engineered and built to operate without 


BaG 


BaG Universal Pump 


vibration and without noise. Sturdy construction of 
the best materials assures dependable performance 
for years. Over 3,000,000 have been installed to date. 
Write for Catalog GC-1259. 


BaG FLO-CONTROL AND RELIEF VALVES 


Flo-Control B&G Flo-Control Valves prevent gravity flow in forced hot water 
Valve systems, and permit year-round operation of indirect water heaters. 
They can be cleaned easily without need to break pipe connections. 
Be&G Relief Valves are built in both standard units and to meet 
A.S.M.E. Code requirements. They are offered in a wide range of 
capacities to permit close matching of relief valve capacity to the 

boiler load. Write for Catalog GC-1259. 


BaG HEAT EXCHANGERS 


BaG Type "SU" Heat Exchangers— Steam-to-water 
Catalog S!-159 


BaG Type "WU" Heat Exchangers— Water-to-water 
(pumped boiler water circulation) Catalog GC-1054 
A broad range of sizes is available for water- 
to-water and steam-to-water heat transfer 
applications. BeG Type “SU” and “WU” 
Heat Exchangers are rated for instantaneous 
heating of water for service use...radiation... 
snow melting panels...swimming pools. .. boil- 
er feed...storage tanks and process work. 
Many commonly used sizes of “SU” and 
“WU” Exchangers are available immediately 

from factory stock. 
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BaG COMMERCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


Series 1522—Catalog IG-459 Series 1531—Catalog HY-558 


B&G Series 1522 and 1531 Pumps have a long record for 
dependable and economical performance. These pumps 
feature quiet, vibrationless operation, leak-proof mechan- 
ical ““Remite”’ seal, and many other exclusive features. 
Large range of capacities...commonly used sizes are 
carried in stock. 


Bett & GOSSETT 


. 8 &@ RR }F 
Dept. GR-25, EXPORT DIVISION 
Midland Park, New Jersey, U.S.A., Cables: Marlopumps 
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Each of these C-E Raymond Bow! Mills feeds about 30 tons of 
pulverized coal an hour to the boilers of a large electric utility 





plant. Because the mills grind without direct metal-to-metal 
contact, operation is extremely quiet ond vibration-free. 


Grinding Mountains into Microns 


— with C-E Raymond Pulverizers 


Around the world, C-E Raymond pulverizers are 
reducing hundreds of thousands of tons of mate- 


rials to powdery “microns” every hour of the day. 


For example, C-E Raymond Bowl Mills pul- 
verize about 1,000,000 tons of coal a day — pro- 
ducing fuel for C-E steam generators in electric 
utility plants throughout the world. C-E Raymond 
Bowl Mills, Roller Mills, Vertical Mills and “Imp” 
Mills are today grinding lignite in Majorca, lime- 
stone in Formosa, soapstone in India, bauxite in 
Indonesia, titanium dioxide in Greece, cinchona 
bark in Ecuador, starch in Chile, gypsum in Ire- 
land. Product applications run into the hundreds, 
including insecticide dust formulations, paint 
pigments and a wide range of chemicals. 


C-E Raymond has been a leader in the pulver- 
izing field for nearly 70 years. Equipment 
advantages include quiet operation, low power 
consumption, ease of maintenance and an ability 
to simultaneously flash-dry and grind highly moist 
materials. Extensive literature on these units and 
their uses is available. If you are interested in 
pulverizers for any reason — for the present or the 
future — merely outline your requirements and 
send them to C-E for specific information. 


Associates, licensees and representatives throughout the free world 


COMBUSTION 
ENGINEERING 


Cc 317 
Export Department: 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


ALL TYPES OF STEAM GENERATING, FUEL BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT; NUCLEAR REACTORS; PAPER MILL EQUIPMENT; PULVERIZERS; FLASH DRYING SYSTEMS; PRESSURE VESSELS; SOM PIPE 
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To get more work out 
of a drill press you must 
get more work to it 


Actual machining time in drill press operations is fixed by the nature of the tool and 
material. But the time taken to get work to the tool, and away from it, is the real cost 
factor. It's here that costs can be cut—profits made. 


It's here that two Bellows-Valvair pneumatic devices can help: The Bellows Drill Press 
Feed to feed the spindle of the drill press; the Bellows Rotary Feed Table to feed parts 
to the tool and take them away. With these two units installed on your drill press—the 
operator loads and unloads—while machining goes on. 


Every second a cutting tool stands idle while someone loads and unloads a fixture adds 
unnecessarily to your cost. ; 


Write for Bulletin DF-100R and RT-1022. Address Dept. 
IMD-661, Bellows-Valvair, Division of IBEC, S.A., 25 
Route Des Acacias, Geneva, Switzerland. In Great Britain 


| ° 
and the Sterling area: Bellows-Valvair Limited, Edge- Bellows a a Va | r 
mond Ave., Tyburn, Birmingham 24, England 

Bellows-Valvair, Division of IBEC, S.A., Geneva, Switzerland 


1021-C4 Bellows-Valvair Limited, Birmingham, England 
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| NEW BOOKS f 


PROCUREMENT, THE MODERN 
SCIENCE OF PURCHASING, by 
Henry G. Hodges, discusses the func- 
tional aspects of purchasing practice 
—quality control, price determination, 
value analysis, expediting and cancel- 
lation, as well as the management as- 
pects—organization and _ direction. 
Case studies are included. Harper & 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New 
York 16, N.Y., U.S.A. 405 pages, 
$7.50. 


MODERN PUBLICITY 1960/61, ed- 
ited by Wilfried Walter, refiects cur- 
rent trends of international advertising 
art in 35 countries. Hastings House, 
Inc., 151 E. 50th Street, New York 
22, N.Y., U.S.A. 167 pages, $9.95. 


PLASTICS INTERNATIONAL is a 
guide to the world plastics industry. 
It provides data on machinery and 
materials, and discusses the new meth- 
ods of fabricating plastics. There are 
sections containing the names and ad- 
dresses of plastics producers and other 
useful technical information. Temple 
Press Ltd., Book Division, Bowling 
Green Lane, London EC 1, England. 
$8.82 or 63s. 


LABOR TURNOVER: CALCULA- 
TION AND COST, by Frederick J. 
Gaudet, describes the methods of 
mathematically measuring turnover 
—basic formulas and variations, fre- 
quency of measurement, and turnover 
comparisons. Cost calculation tech- 
niques are reviewed and compared, 
and the effects of absenteeism, acci- 
dents, company size and other factors 
are discussed. Included is a bibliogra- 
phy of European and U.S. case studies. 
American Management Association, 
1515 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y., 
U.S.A. $5.25. 


MANAGEMENT IN MARKETING, 
by Professors Hector Lazo and Arnold 
Corbin, is not another text on market- 
ing principles and techniques. Instead, 
the authors take the point of view of 
the management executive, and assess 
the consequences of marketing deci- 


Recommended Reading 


sions on total company operations. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y., 
U.S.A. 500 pages, $8.50. 


EUROPE AT SIXES AND SEVENS: 
U.S. Policy on the Common Market, 
by Professor Emile Benoit, offers a 
new analysis of both the European 
Economic Community and the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Association in terms 
of structure, goals, methods and accom- 
plishments, and assesses their impact 
on other nations. Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
N.Y., U.S.A. 224 pages, $5.00. 


DYNAMIC MANAGEMENT IN IN- 
DUSTRY, by Raymond Villers, illus- 
trates—by case studies—an effective 
system of planning and control asso- 
ciated with corporation and functional 
decentralization. It discusses how it 
can be applied to both large and small 
companies and to such activities as 
production planning, purchasing, bud- 
geting and scheduling of engineering 
research. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J., U.S.A. 528 pages, 
$10.00. 


[ pinectorics, REFERENCES | 


Planning a trip? Pan American’s 
NEW HORIZONS WORLD GUIDE 
will provide you with travel facts about 
92 countries—accommodations, arts, 
climate, currency, food, entertainment, 
sports, tipping, transportation, com- 
munications, sightseeing. Simon & 
Schuster Inc., 1 W 39th Street, New 
York 18, N.Y., U.S.A., 576 pages, 
$2.50. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
REGISTER—published in French, 
English, and Spanish with some in- 
dexes in German and Italian—pro- 
vides a wealth of information for the 
businessman operating in foreign mar- 
kets. It lists manufacturers, products, 
importers and exporters and includes 
brief guides to principal cities and 
countries. Bottin International, 1 Rue 
Sebastian Bottin, Paris Te, France. 
2500 pages, $13.30 or £4 15s. 
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INTERNATIONAL GUIDE TO 
FOREIGN COMMERCIAL _FI- 
NANCING, by Guenter Reimann and 
Prof. Edwin F. Wigglesworth, offers 
instructions on international financing, 
government, and private financing 
sources and how each operates, a di- 
rectory of U.S. (as well as some Eu- 
ropean) banks, agencies, and others 
active in foreign trade finance, plus the 
officers, requirements, and specialties 
of each. International Reports, Inc., 
200 Park Avenue South, New York 3, 
N.Y., U.S.A. Two volumes, 439 
pages, $65.00. 


The 1961 edition of the SWEDISH 
EXPORT DIRECTORY is a compre- 
hensive buyers’ guide to Swedish prod- 
ucts. Printed in English, Spanish, 
French, German and Swedish, it lists 
manufacturers and exporters, and 
provides information about shipping 
companies, air services, forwarding 
agents, insurance companies and 
banks. General Export Association of 
Sweden, Vasagatan 12, Stockholm, 
Sweden. 700 pages, $10.00, £3.10 or 
KR.50. 


POOR’s 1961 REGISTER OF DI- 
RECTORS AND EXECUTIVES lists 
over 27,000 U.S. companies, showing 
gross annual sales, titles and duties of 
all officers, plus brief biographies of 
75,000 executives. For further details 
write to: Standard & Poor’s Corp., 345 
Hudson Street, New York 14, N.Y., 
U.S.A. 


The first edition of GUIDE TO KEY 
BRITISH ENTERPRISES lists 10,000 
U.K. companies, alphabetically and in 
a classified section. Dun & Bradstreet 
Ltd., Adelaide House, London Bridge, 
London EC4, England. $19.10 or 
£6.16.6d. 


ATLAS OF ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT, by Norton Giasburg, contains 
48 maps plus text and tables of 140 
country units, showing world patterns 
of relative development in trade, agri- 
culture, steel consumption, population 
and distribution. A statistical analysis 
reveals the four basic world patterns 
of economic development and tells how 
they relate to climate, location. 





and political factors. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago 37, Ill., U.S.A. 
$7.50, paperbound $5.00. 


REPORTS, PAMPHLETS 


The First National City Bank has a 
new analysis of the PHILIPPINES— 
economy, resources, agriculture, in- 
vestments, foreign trade. The First 
National City Bank of New York, 55 
Wall Street, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 


The vital question—can free societies 


grow as fast and effectively as their 
Communist counterparts—is examined 
in the current issue of the SRI Journal 
entitled, GROWTH FOR FREE PEO- 
PLES. It contains eight articles by 
authorities who examine the economic, 
social, and political future of the free 
world. Stanford Research Institute, 
Dept. 302, Menlo Park, California, 
U.S.A., 92 pages, $1.00. 


The Profit Sharing Research Founda- 
tion has prepared a 16-page study en- 
titled, WHAT EVERY BUSINESS- 


MAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
PROFIT SHARING. Profit Sharing 
Research Foundation, 1718 Sherman, 
Evanston, Iil., U.S.A. 


The ISRAEL INVESTORS’ REPORT 
—-specially written for the foreign in- 
vestor—is now available. It lists latest 
Stock Exchange quotations and high- 
lights of the securities market, plus 
company, dividend and other financial 
and economic news, including tables 
and charts. Bank Leumi le-Israel, 
P.O.B. 20144, Tel Aviv, Israel. 


Pe rsoncd i Bu = ii ness DC 


Full fathom five 


Treasure-hunting is one of the most universal of 
spectator sports. But armchair fans do not always 
appreciate the amount of painstaking research that 
goes into each hunt. The real treasure-hunter has to 
find out exactly where the loot lies and determine the 
value of what really is still there. (Not everyone 
has the luck of the Riviera “skin-diver” or sunken 
outboard-motor searcher who suddenly finds himself 
peering at a hoard of gold.) 


A new book, The Treasure Diver’s Guide by John 
S. Potter, Jr. (Doubleday, New York, $9.50) lists over 
800 underwater sites where between $200-million and 
$250-million lies today. Some of these are recom- 
mended by a star system a la Michelin: one star for 
those with important treasure accessible to divers 
with breathing apparatus; two for the especially inter- 
esting sites; three for the “cream”. 

By far the most numerous wrecks are Spanish 
treasure ships that sank at points along the great trad- 
ing routes. Some of the sites are well-known: the 
Florida Keys, the Gulf of Mexico, Bermuda, the 
Bahamas. But Potter describes others just as interest- 
ing that are practically unknown, such as the Azores, 
southeast Africa, the Philippines, and especially the 
Marianas in the southwest Pacific—one of the few 
sites where “perfect” wrecks remain to be salvaged. 
On the other hand some so-called treasures do not 
exist, and “ghost galleons” are legion. The most 
famous is the French flagship L’Orient which went 
down off Egypt in 1798—but without any treasure 
aboard. Many unstarred wrecks contain no gold or 
silver at all, but they have enough artifacts (Greek 
amphorae, Stone Age tools, and so on) to turn a holi- 
day diver into an enthuisastic marine archaeologist 
after one trip. 


Salvage methods have grown more and more so- 
phisticated since World War II. With electronic de- 
vices like echo sounders, submarine scooters, and 
especially magnetometers, professional searchers can 


locate many sunken treasures that were previously 
thought impossible to reach. The secret longing of 
every treasure-hunter—amateur or professional—is to 
have his own boat equipped with the latest in every- 
thing from diving gear to an amphibian helicopter. 

Not all treasure-hunters ever get their noses below 
water, though. Some people prefer the vicarious ex- 
citement of supporting expeditions. One company 
that organizes ocean treasure hunts, Treasure Hunters, 
Inc., of Washington, D. C., has as its chief project the 
search for treasure that went to the bottom of Vigo 
Bay in Spain in 1702. The company offered 1.9- 
million shares at $1 a share. It now has 160 share- 
holders; minimum holding is 20 shares. 


This month’s travel notes 


Note the new Japanese version of the “Travel Now, 
Pay Later” tourist technique. The Fuji Bank, Ltd. is 
encouraging its customers to make deposits to accumu- 
late enough money to pay for future trips. Participants 
will receive interest in this way: Anyone who saves, 
say, 30,000 yen ($83.50) a month for three years 
for a total of 1,250,000 yen (price of a 60-day world 
cruise) will accumulate a total of $300 in interest. 
Foreigners are eligible to share in the plan. 


Music-lovers on the move will welcome the In- 
ternational Music Calendar published by the U.S. 
government. All the travel agents can tell you about 
the festivals in Salzburg, Aix-en-Provence, and so on, 
but this list also covers Africa, Asia, Latin America. 
You learn that on June 23 there is music and dancing 
by children-in Afghanistan, that being Children’s Fes- 
tival Day; that there is a pagoda festival in Rangoon 
from Oct. 23-25, a festival of tribal music and dance 
in Ghana July 1. There is also information about 
musical events in European countries that are not so 
well established on the tourist circuit, notably Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, and Poland. Copies can be had 
free of charge from U.S.LA. missions or from U.S. 
cultural attaches’ offices. 
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LAN Business at a Glance 








ES "Ei «U.S. Business Trend 


1947-49= 100 

As business declines go, the U.S.A.’s recent 
experience was mild — and the extent of re- 
covery in April and early May suggests the 
economy may snap back faster than anyone 
thought possible. Look at capital spending 
plans (page 2), and talk to machinery makers 
who already feel a wave of new orders, As 
for the speed of the upturn, watch the con- 
sumer: He is still a bit shy, but his spending 
is steadily increasing. 









































U.S. Commodity Trend 


Industrial materials prices acted true to form, 
hitting their low just before business turned 
up. Signs of hope in March sent the index 
up fast (thanks largely to sensitive items like 
steel scrap), but it has steadied since. It is 
noteworthy that the rise this year has been 
far less than in other recovery periods (1958, 
for example). This is due to ample stocks, 
ample capacity, more cautious inventory pol- 
“f icies. Look for the index to creep up little 
Purchasing Week by little, but no rush is in sight. 
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Currencies: A Ten-Year Record 


Each year, the thoughtful economists at New York's 
Philippines : : x First National City Bank delve into the dismal science 

. 0 of currency depreciation, compiling a master list of 
the many sinners, and few winners, in the business of 
maintaining stable currencies. At left is their latest 
effort, covering 43 countries, 1950 to 1960. 

The. shrinkage (alas, there was no appreciation 
among the 43) is measured, inversely, by the rise in 
cost-of-living indexes or consumer price indexes us 
reported by the various governments. There is room 
for error: Many nations differ in their reporting tech- 
niques, Yet the list does provide a “fever chart” of an 
inflationary era. 

At the top of the list are familiar solid monetary citi- 
zens like Portugal, Switzerland, Belgium, Germany. 
But note the presence there of developing countries 
like the Philippines, Ceylon, Guatemala, Ecuador, and 
India — proof that you can have a measure of devel- 
opment without inflation. Following there is a bunch- 
ing-up of industrial nations in the 2% to 4% range, 
most of whom have fought off the sharp upward price 
pressures of the 1950-1955 period. But there’s still the 
fact of depreciation to be faced: Even the U.S.A.’s 
modest 2.1% annual rate yearly means a loss of half 
the value of the currency in 33 years, 

There are some particularly noteworthy perform- 
ances in stabilization, among them El Salvador, Italy, 
Japan (though prices are creeping up again), Austria, 
Greece, Australia. 

Finally, among the eight nations whose currencies 
have fallen by more than 10% yearly, note the de- 
ome cided improvement in the 1955-1960 period. Only 
Bolivia 0.8 ; : Uruguay, Brazil, and Argentina have backslid during 
NOTE: Depreciation computed from unrounded data and meas- recent years. As for Bolivia, where the currency lost 
a + reciprocals of official cost-of-living or consumer price 99% of its value over the decade, one can note 

the improvement — and hope, 
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Data: First National City Bank ef New York 
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Cheap Coke? Two U.S. firms, the 
U.S. Smelting, Refining & Mining Co. 
and Stauffer Chemical Co., soon will 
build a plant in western U.S. for turn- 
ing “noncoking coal” into coke by 
treatment with natural gas. As the 
carbon in the coal is reduced to coke, 
the natural gas is thermally decom- 
posed, generating hydrogen as a by- 
product. Commercial proof of the 
process in the U.S. could lead to its 
use in the exploitation of vast bodies 
of low-grade coal near iron deposits 
in Latin America, Africa, East Europe, 
and elsewhere. 


Alternative Power: The U.S. Navy 
plans to use fuel cells as an alternate 
to nuclear power in submarine pro- 
pulsion. 


Socialism? The number of Swedish mil- 
lionaires (in kronor) increased last year 
to 2271, up nearly 30% over 1959, 
reports the Swedish Information Serv- 
ice. 


Coin Laundries: U.S. coin-operated 
washers and dryers already are in use 
in Britain and West Germany and 
soon will be made available in other 
European countries, according to 
Electrical Merchandising. Europe’s 
huge apartment houses, the magazine 
notes, may prove fertile ground for 
coin-operated laundries, and local 
firms to date have not been manufac- 
turing this type of equipment. 


Diamond Dust: Abrasive compounds 
containing man-made diamond powder 
rather than natural bort now on the 
market. 


Atoms from Britain: Nuclear Develop- 
ments Ltd, the first British company 
to enter the civil nuclear fuel-element 
field, has been formed by Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Rolls Royce, and 
Rio Tinto Co. 


Red Flop: Engineering News-Record 
reports that an eight-story building be- 
ing built for the newspaper Pravda re- 
cently collapsed in Moscow, when a 
crane swung a heavy concrete panel 
into the frame. 


No Boycott: The Kennedy Adminis- 
tration has convinced one of the larg- 
est U.S. unions, the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, to call 
off its threatened ban on tailoring 
Japanese textiles, pending a thorough 
study of the problem. The ban was 
to be a protest against the inflow of 
Japanese-made men’s suits (IM— 
March, pl). Earlier, the Administra- 
tion had persuaded an electrical union 
to postpone until August its proposed 
boycott of Japanese electronic parts. 


MHD for Space? General Electric Co. 
is making a study for the U.S. govern- 
ment on the feasibility of MHD (mag- 
netohydrodynamic—IM—May, p56) 
engines for spacecraft. 


Battle of Vaccines: Two new devel- 
opments have heightened the projected 
fight between live and dead polio vac- 
cines: Parke, Davis & Co. has come 
out with a new type of Salk (dead 
virus) vaccine that cuts in half the 
amount required per injection, thereby 
diminishing sensitivity reactions to 
the product. And meanwhile, Chas. 
Pfizer & Co. has begun mass clinical 
testing of its live-virus vaccine. If 
tests go well, Pfizer will be joining 
others in a sales battle with world 
marketers of the dead virus. 


Red Business: Simon-Carves, a mem- 
ber of Britain’s Simon Engineering 
Group, recently signed contracts worth 
an estimated $19.6-million for the 
construction during the next three 
years of four polyethylene plants in 
Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Po- 
land, and Rumania. Negotiations with 
a East European consortium were 
conducted in London with the cooper- 
ation of Imperial Chemical Industries 
Ltd., which simultaneously sold the 
four countries technical information 
for the manufacture of high-pressure 
polyethylene. 


Unparalleled Accuracy: Moore Spec- 
ial Tool Co. of Bridgeport, Conn., 
U.S.A., now is giving its customers 
an unprecedented ten-year guarantee 
of the accuracy of its borers, grind- 
ers, and measuring machines. The 
policy is in keeping with Moore's ar- 
gument that U.S. tool builders can 


Last-Minute Memos 


compete with lower-priced imports 
“by standing firmly on superior engi- 
neering and workmanship.” 


Winds of Finance: U.S. investors are 
taking a keener interest in overseas 
enterprises. Note these three items: (1) 
Volkswagen stock selling in New York 
at $207 a share, after being made 
available to the German public a 
week earlier at $87.50; (2) Eurofund, 
a U.S. mutual fund specializing in 
European stocks, moving up to a list- 
ing in the New York Stock Exchange; 
(3) announcement by Japan’s Sony 
Corp. (IM—Feb.) that it will soon 
seek $3-million by selling common 
stock in the U.S., the first such offer- 
ing since the 1930s sale in New York 
of a $20-million Nippon Tel & Tel 
bond issue. 


Machinery Sales: U.S. exports of in- 
dustrial machinery were up to a record 
high of $4,500-million in 1960, about 
$600-million above the year before. 
Most of the increase involved areas 
outside the Western Hemisphere. Ex- 
ports to Western Europe rose sharply 
from $669.8-million in 1959 to $965.9- 
million in 1960. There were also sub- 
stantial increases to Asia, Oceania, 
Africa—and even some sales to Com- 
munist countries. 


Cars from Tokyo: The Japanese auto- 
mobile industry has set an export 
goal of $109-million for the fiscal = car 
ending March 31, 1962, an increase of 
about 32% over the previous year, 
and a fivefold increase over 1956. 


New Synthetics: Montecatini of Milan, 
Italy, introduced three new synthetic 
rubber products at the Milan world 
trade fair: Elaprim, said to be highly 
resistant to oils; Dutral, a natural-type 
rubber with good resistance to heat, 
oxygen, and ozone; and Astyr, a syn- 
thetic with unusual elastic properties. 


Unfair to Rolls: British executives will 
not be able to write off their $18,000- 
$29,000 Rolls-Royces under the re- 
vised British tax law. New regula- 
tions put a ceiling of $5,600 on the 
price of cars that can be charged off 
as a business expense. 
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Cars ...can be used for polishing, parking, 
putting the dog in... and, sometimes, 
driving. On them... wiping windscreens, 
absorbing shocks, turning fans, insulating 
cables, gripping the road... ‘Cariflex' 
synthetic rubbers by Shell. Styrene Butadiene 
and isoprene Rubbers, dark types and 

light types, rubbers for many purposes. 
Today's better products start... 

with chemicals by Shell. 


or further information consult your Shelf Company. 
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Levis Paints of Vilvoorde reports 
on the Burroughs Sensimatic. 


“With Burroughs Sensimatic we 
get fast, accurate reports, and 
save 50% on accounting costs” 


“‘We were almost continuously faced with an overload 
of work in our accounting department . . . month ends 
were particularly bad. There was considerable expense 
in overtime, and we were further penalized by inac- 
curacies. Now, with the Burroughs Sensimatic we get 
fast, accurate reports—and because we have virtually 
eliminated overtime work at peak month end periods, 
we save 50% on accounting costs.’’— George Levis, 
Director, Levis Paints (S.A.), Vilvoorde, Belgium. 


PELE EELS 
TEEPE EELS 


TOKYO DAIICHI, (Tax Calculation and 
Billing Office) reports, ““Thanks to our 
Burroughs Sensimatics we are now able 
to handle five times as much work as 
before. This saves us about 18,000 
work hours a year.” 


BANCO COMMERCIAL E INDUSTRIAL DO 
BRASIL, S.A., reports, “Burroughs ma- 
chines have made it possible to handle 
our ever-increasing volume with the 
same number of employees in our 
accounting section.” 


CALL YOUR BURROUGHS MAN—The Burroughs representative in your area 


B Uu VY VY OU h Ree, would be pleased to discuss with you the newest accounting techniques 
... to help you adapt Burroughs cost-cutting accounting systems to your 


sitiuueltl tit 


business. For his address, consult your directory or write to: Burroughs 
Corporation, International Division, Detroit 32, Michigan, U.S.A. 
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